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What a Farmer Reads When He Reads 


Farmers are Keen Thinkers and They Pick Good Literature —By Ray F. Pollard of New York 


COUNTRYMAN of my county was 
A being examined for juror in a mur- 

der trial. The judge asked if he had 
formed any opinion from the press whereby 
he would be incompetent to serve. In reply 
the man said that he knew nothing of the 
case from reading since he took only one 
paper and that one a church paper for his 
wife. 

Now what does a farmer read? In order 
to answer the question with facts I made a 
survey of the reading matter, including all 
papers and magazines, in 100 farm homes 
in the most strictly American county in New 
York State. I visited these 100 farmers in 
nearly as many school districts so that every 
condition might be found—on the hill, in the 
valley, far from the railroad, near to town, 
a bee-keeper, a fruit grower, a dairyman and 
a crop farmer. 

From a statistical standpoint I failed since 
I interviewed one of the leading farmers in 
each school district wherever possible, rather 
than taking everyone in a given area. And so 
a better title of this article might be: “What 
a Good Farmer Reads When He Reads.” 

Farm people do much reading and, on the 
average, select high class material. Outside 
of the survey I found one farmer who took 
just one paper, a local weekly. Included in 


the study are 12 farmers that take less than 
pix papers each and six that have 20 or more 
papers and magazines in the home. Of these 


six, two are ex-assemblymen, one a Farm 
jureau president, one the Pomona Grange 
Master, one a town supervisor, and one a 
young man who lives near a village of Semin- 
ary fame. He and his family have four ag- 
ricultural, three church, one daily, one educa- 
tional, two organization, two locals, four wo- 
men’s and five story papers. The average 
home received regularly between nine and 
ten papers and magazines. 


One sturdy farmer who rises at 4 o’clock - 


every morning said he didn’t have time to 
read much. Another who lives 15 miles from 
the railroad expressed the opinion that he 
might as well be dead as not to have reading 
matter. One takes no agricultural paper and 
four fail to subscribe for any local weekly. 

In the 100 farm homes I found no less 
than 132 different papers and magazines. 
The average farmer took 9.82 papers—2.75 
agricultural papers, 1.81 local weeklies and 
1.58 farm organization publications. 


79 Per Cent Read Dailies 


Of these 100 farmers, 79 per cent take 
some daily. The Albany dailies were most 
common and the New York City papers 
second. The rural free delivery system of 
meil delivery is quite responsible for this 
hieh percentage. 

Farm people take dailies in order to keep 
in touch with public affairs. They like to 
know about the settlement of the coal sfrike, 
the status of the railroad strike, the pro- 
gress of the tariff and the soldier bonus bills 
in Congress, and the latest war in Europe. 
For secondary reasons they read dailies to 
get the weather report, the market news, 
the editorials, and the accident casualties. 

Our impression that the daily paper should 
have much more farm news was not justified 
by expressed desire on the part of farm 
people. 

Country Weekly Popular 

Only four of the 100 families were without 
a country weekly. In fact, these weeklies 
were listed 181 times, making an average of 
nearly two per farm home—usually one 
Democratic and the other Republican. 


In reading these the’ whole farm family 
participate. They like best the local news— 
what their neighbors are doing, the work of 
farm organizations and the general happen- 
ings of the community and-county. It has 
been said that one of the chief purposes of 
a country weekly should be to understand 
the community and explain it to itself and 
to the outside world. The survey tends to 
prove the statement. The “locals,” the front 
page articles, the editorials, and the classified 
advertisments were best liked. 


Pare Agricultural Reading 


Twenty different agricultural papers of a 
general nature were found. Ninety-six per 
cent of the farmers had one or more of those; 
the average being nearly three. The most 
popular were the “Rural New Yorker,” the 
“American Agriculturist,” and the “Farm 
Journal.” “Farm and Fireside,” “Successful 





A Reader With His Pipe and Papers . 


This farmer of Schoharie County, N. Y., is one of 
the hundred referred to in the accompanying article. 
He takes 22 papers and magazines. 


Farming,” “Farm and Home,” “Country 
Gentleman,” and “Hoard’s Dairyman” were 
quite common. 

Three things seemed to be most popular 
in these agricultural papers—the editorials, 
the exposure of disreputable businesses, and 
special writings by men who discuss the 
problems of the country and touch the hu- 
man side of farm life. 

One farmer asked if the Hope Farm man 
of the “Rural New Yorker” talked as well as 
he wrote, and another said he especially 
liked the “American Agriculturist” because 
it gave its readers an opportunity to express 
their opinions. _ 

Only a few farmers read special breed 
papers, poultry magazines, bee journals and 
the like, Ninety per cent had no special 
reading of this class. 


Farm Organization Publications 


Since the farmers interviewed were largely 
farm organization leaders, it is no surprise 
to find that 92 per cent have the “Farm 
Bureau News” and 59 per cent the “Dairy- 
men’s League News.” Only seven of the 
hundred subscribe for the “National Grange 
Monthly.” : 

Sixteen per cent of the men readers would 
read the” “Dairymen’s League” or “Farm 


Bureau News” first if- all the publications 
came in the same mail. The progress of op. 
ganization endeavors or local farm news are 
things looked for in this class of papers, 


Church Reading Light 


Nineteen different church, Sunday School 
and missionary papers were found. But 
these were distributed in 30 different homes 
leaving 70 families without church reading 
of any sort. The “Christian Advocate,” the 
“Christian Endeavor World,” and the “Chris. 
tian Herald” were the leading religioys 
papers. 

If the boys and girls depended on theip 
special papers, they would not hurt thei 
eyes with reading. Only five different juve 
nile publications were found and the most 
common of these, the “Youth’s Companion,” 
was found in only four of the 100 homes, It 
seems fortunate that special pages in the 
leading agricultural papers are devoted ty 
the problems, instruction and entertainment 
of boys and girls. There are still creat pos. 
sibilities in publishing material for junior 
farmers and housekeepers. 


Farm Women Read Much 


Not only do farm women read the dailies, 
the weeklies and the agricultural papers but 
they take a large number of special maga- 
zines devoted to their special problems, 
Twenty per cent of the farm women sub 
scribe for the “Ladies’ Home Journal,” 18 
per cent for “McCall’s,” 14 per cent for the 
“People’s Home Journal” and a less number 
for 15 other magazines of this type. 

The “American” was most commonly 
found of the educational story magazines. 
Sixteen different story papers were discoy- 
ered. “Popular -Mechanics” and “Farm 
Mechanics” were found in a very small nun- 
ber of homes. “The Literary Digest” was 
found four times, the “National Geographic,” 
eight times, the “Outlook” twice, and the 
“Atlantic Monthly” just once—in the home 
of our neighbor, Jared Van Wagenen, Jr, 
regular contributor to the “American Agri- 
culturist.” 

In the survey each farmer was asked what 
paper he would read first if they all came 
the same mail. Thirty-five per cent of them 
replied that they would read the daily first 
Twenty-nine per cent would look through 
their local paper first, and 18 per cent would 
read their favorite agricultural paper befor 
proceeding further. For second and thir 
choices the local weekly and the agricultural 
paper scored highest. 

Most of the folks interviewed expressed al 
especial liking for articles that bore a rele 
tion to their work; short, business-like art 
cles with snappy, attractive headings. Only 
one or two said anything in favor of the col 
tinued story. I asked several men what pats 
of their agricultural papers they liked bes 
Most of them replied, “Every part is good. 
start at the beginning and read righh 
straight through.” And one jolly fellow of the 
hills added that he liked everything, by golly 

The Editors’ Responsibility 

If you have read as far as this, I am su® 
you are impressed with the number of Pe 
iodicals farmers take and, in general, We 
high class of reading farmers are‘doing. 
only do they read high class matter but ™e 
reaction is especially good. 

Country and city reading is quite diffe 
ent. Farm folks do-not read at the brea® 
fast table or in the street car. City fom 
are keen for sensational happenings. spo" 
the financial page, and stories. While 1@ 

(Continued on Page 354) 
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Weighed 
selling date last May, the experiment station 
Sold the heavier feeders at only 32 cents 
hore than the lighter weights. The inferior _ 
Steers, of course, did not gain so well on'a 
Similar ration, but they yielded a greater pro- 
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More Feeders on Eastern Farms 
Cheaper Steers, Largely Fed on Silage Prove the Most Profitable for Feeding 


—<-) UR correspondents in Pennsyl- 
“SU vania and Ohio report a consider- 
able increased interest in the 
i} feeding of beef cattle this year. 
B40) To some extent this interest is 
iso echoed in the-southern tier of New York 
counties, although not to the extent reported 
a little further south. The middle western 
territory, which sends the majority of fat- 
tened steers in the late winter and spring to 
the Chicago market, reports 40% more feed- 
ers on farms than a year ago. This informa- 
tion is based on the sale of lean 









man who feeds those animals for market, 
but from the original producers’ standpoint, 
‘a considerable part of that loss would not 
have been incurred at all if he had raised 
well-bred and well-grown steers or calves. 


Buys 800-Pound Steers 


“During the past few years we have been 
giving our steers the run of the meadow for 
about a week after they arrive at the farm 
and before stabling, unless we did not buy 
until November when the pasture was pretty 


year we do not expect to feed any hay or 
corn stover, and, according to the finish of 
the cattle, very little cob meal. We usually, 
weigh the cattle monthly. I also had a good 
growth of soy beans in the silage corn.””—(L. 
H. Brubaker, Lancaster County, Pa. 


Feeding Period Indefinite 


“In trying to explain my methods of fatten- 
ing steers, I feel that I have no secrets to 
reveal and no new methods to explain. I 
follow merely the advice of our.state college 

specialists, in line with the 





steers to farmers from 11 of the 
principal. markets which annu- 
ally sell steers to farmers for 
feeding over winter months. 

In many counties the feeding 
of steers last year turned out to 
be more profitable than has gen- 
erally been the case, which to 
some extent may account for the 
renewed interest.. On the other 
hand, the growing practice. of 
wing silage as the roughage in 
steer feeding has gained many 
converts and the farm account 
sheets at the end of the season 
have been showing better figures 
m the right side of the ledger. 


Cheaper Grades Most Profitable 


In going over a number of 
records of steer feeders in re- 
cent years, it appears that the 
cheaper grades are often the 
more profitable for feeding pur- 
poses. Choice or fancy steers or 
talves bought on the open 
market have not of late been 
the most profitable kind © to 
buy for the feed-lot, as com- 
pared with the more common 
steers. Good calves are always 
the proper ones to raise on the farm to feed 
out fox the market, but when bought as feed- 
fr animals they often fatten on too small a 
margin. Eastern markets last spring did not 
Pay enough of a premium for well-finished 
steers as compared with those not so well 
tovered or of not so good a quality. 

In the steer feeding experiments conducted 


last winter at the Ohio Station and the Mad- 


isn County Experiment Farm, the station 


Pirchased good to choice feeders, weighing 
a average of 925 pounds, at $1.06 per hun- 


‘Weight more than inferior steers which 
750 pounds. When it.came to the 


tin the end due to the smaller initial cost. 
© production of such poor feeder steers, 
‘owever, incurs a loss upon the original own- 


Ay e ° 
", as he cannot get so much for his animals. 


art of this loss reverts to the benefit of the 


tatu. 3 


-s¥ 


| 
| F 


results of their experiments 
in steer feeding, which have 
proved that corn silage and 
cottonseed meal are the most 
economical feeds for fattening. 
1 prefer a long feeding period, 
which gives me steers selling to 
local butchers in May or June, 
when usually the demand is bet- 
ter than earlier in the season, and 
the price is apt to be higher. This 
vear, however, we found the 
price lower than earlier in the 
spring, and since disposing of 
our steers, prices have advanced 
continually to a point where 
feeding would have returned a 
good profit. With the narrow 
margin between cost and selling 
price which we received, no pro- 
fit could be made. 











A Husky Bunch of Well-Finished Angus Steers In Feed-Lot 


Steer feeding on eastern farms “picked up” this season, and lean steers 
‘from the West have been going out quite rapidly to farms in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and to some extent on farms along the southern tier of New York coun- 
ties. Last year’s experience shows that the greatest financial gain, although 
not necessarily a gain in flesh laid on, is made on reasonably light-weight ani- 
mals, which have not had even a preliminary feeding before offered at eastern 
distributing points. It is the lower original cost of these lighter steers and not 
a greater selling price in the spring which makes them a better purchase for 
the eastern farmer. 


well frozen. We keep only ohe cow for fam- 
ily use in a five-acre meadow and, therefore, 
the steers find very good pasture on their 
arrival. We have 15 very nice Durhams of 
an average weight of 800 pounds which went 
into pasture several weeks ago. They are 
uniform in size and quality and cost $6.70 
per 100 pounds on the Lancaster market in 
late September. 

“I agree that steers cannot be fattened 
economically without silage. We started 
seven years ago by building a 45 by 12-foot 
tile silo and followed the next year with a 
silo 37 by 10 feet. Since that time we have 
been feeding silage in combination with hay, 
corn stover and corn and cob meal, the latter 
added at the rate of about six pounds per 
day during the last four weeks of the feeding 
period. 

“We are gradually getting away from feed- 
ing anything with the silage except a liberal 
allowance of cottonseed meal. Last year we 
did not feed any hay and corn and cob meal 
except during the last week or ten days. This 


“My short experience in feed- 
ing and selling steers teaches me 
that no two years are alike for 
marketing and so that no one 
best length of feeding period can 
be named. My method now is to 
sell when they are ready for 
market, providing the butchers 
are buying them, which does not 
always happen. Steer feeding is 
like all oth@r phases of farming in that there 
are many conditions to contend with and 
some good and bad years. ; 

“Two new plans were tried this year-with 
excellent results, and they will be followed in 
the future. One is co-operative buing right 
in the stockyards at Lancaster with four of 
my. neighbors, enabling us to buy two car- 
loads of high grade steers at prices equa! to 
that of common stock at public sales at home. 
I also feed heavier steers than former!y, 
weighing from 800 to 900 pounds at the 
stockyards. I think these animals gained as 
much or more than light ones and I find 
them much more saleable when fat than the 
lighter ones I formerly bought.”—(Ely R. 
Fretz, Bucks County, Pa. 

The silage-cottonseed meal ration proved 
to be the most economical in the winter steer 
feeding experiments at the Pennsylvania 
college last year. Animals receiving the full 
silage ration and no corn in other form made 
an average daily gain of 2.31 pounds each, 
which speaks we!! fer feeding methed.. 


if 
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Hold It in Syracuse 

URING the fall of 1923 there is to be 

held somewhere in the United States the 
World’s Dairy Congress. President Harding 
has issued an invitation to the leading na- 
tions of the world asking them to send repre- 
sentatives. Without doubt this gathering 
will. be in many respects the greatest dairy 
meeting that has ever been held and the re- 
sults from it may be far reaching. All of 
the problems of production, manufacturing, 
transportation and distributing man’s most 
important food will come up for discussion 
and all of the experience and different points 
of view of the dairymen and handlers of milk 
and dairy products the world over will be 
brought together. 

The World’s Dairy Congress should be held 
in the State of New York and in the city of 
Syracuse. Farmers of the central west have 
been on the job and are doing their best to 
have the conference held somewhere in the 
West and if eastern dairymen do not look 
out they will lose out on this to their western 
brothers as they do almost every time when 
anything of importance to agriculture is to 
take place. The territory covered by the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, 
by the Interstate Milk Producers’ Association 
and by the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association is the largest and one of the 
most intensive dairy sections in the world. 
Farmers of this district are entitled to some 
consideration when it comes to public affairs 
which relates to their business. 
a center of milk produséion,and is noted,as a 
farmer convention city. e urge dairymen 


Syracuse is’ 
.;commerce will grow stronger. 


American Agriculturist, November 11, 193g 


of the American Agriculturist 


and their leaders throughout the East to get 
busy and get the World’s Dairy Congress 
at Syracuse. 





Indian Summer 


OMEBODY was grumbling about the 

weather to a farmer and he made the re- 
mark in reply that, “The weather was indeed 
bad but even the bad weather was better 
than no weather at all.” There is no subject 
known to man that receives, particularly 
from farm people, as much discussion day in 
and day out, through the months, the sea- 
sons and the years, as does the weather. 
And we know of no subject of any more im- 
portance, especially to farmers, for the favor- 
able seasons make the difference between 
profit and loss on the farm and too many 
unfavorable ones mean the farmer’s ruin. It 
is surprising what a difference a bright day 
will make on our outlook of life. 

All of which leads up to what we started 
out to say and that is, that this fall, particu- 
larly the month of October, has had the finest 
weather that we have had this summer. Day 
after day has been blessed with blue sky 
and clear sun. There has been opportunity 
to clean up the late harvests. The fall work 
is about done except for a little more plow- 
ing. The gorgeous colors of autumn have 
come and gone and all of us go into the win- 
ter with a feeling of optimism caused by 
nothing more or less than a lot of fine 
weather. ‘ 


The Obligations of a New Day 

HE United States has just been invited 

to participate in the Near East Peace 
Conference and so far as any official connec- 
tion is concerned, she has refused, as she 
has consistently refused, to concern herself 
with European affairs since the war. It was 
America’s hand that was the deciding factor 
in bringing the war to a close, but in the still 
bigger task of building a new world out of 
the destruction caused by the war, America 
refuses to take its part. Not since the dark 
ages has there been such turmoil, unrest and 
suffering as exist in Europe at the present 
time. The daily newspapers are filled with 
the accounts of civil war and falling govern- 
ments, of burning cities, massacre and 
rapine. Chaos exists not in one but several 
countries. .On Armistice Day, four years 
since the close of the largest and worst war 
in all history, we seem to be farther than ever 
from real peace. Leaders, big enough and 
great enough to bring order out of the 
chaos have not yet appeared. 

George Washington very emphatically 
warned his fellow countrymen that America 
should be for Americans and never should 
concern itself with European affairs. Wash- 
ington was right in his day but this is a dif- 
ferent day. New conditions and a new world 
confront us and woe to the individual, the 
institution or the nation which cannot adjust 
itself to new times and to new problems. 

Since Washington’s@ay the world has been 
growing steadily smaller, figuratively speak- 
ing, and Europe now is nearer to us in point 
of time than some of the states were to each 
other in Washington’s time. Our problems 
today are the problems of Europe and vice 
versa. In spite of the tremendous resources 
of America, we are still a great exporting and 
a great importing nation. The price of wheat 
is largely determined by its f. o. b. export 
price from New York City. Prices of all 
farm products were good during the war be- 
cause of the great export demand. Our 
material welfare is bound to that of other 
nations and as time goes on these bands of 


U 





But there is always a bigger outlook than 


the material. America has a spiritual q 
to aid with her counsel and leadership in the 
European chaos. The fundamental teachi 7 
of all great teachers of every sect and ey 


- faith have been the common brotherhood of 


man. We, as a nation, then have no spirit. 
ual right to walk by on the other side of 
the road because that road happens to be an 
ocean while millions of our fellows perish 
American Relief Organizations have mor 
than done their part but their work treats 
the results of the disease and not the causes, 
Suffering will cease when order is restored 


- The United States will sooner or later take 


an active and official part in working with 
the European nations to restore order and ty 
solve the mutual problems left in the wake 
of the great war. We are the one people of 
all the earth who are the best fitted, both 
spiritually and materially, to take the lead 





in getting the world back upon a sane basis 


and every day’s delay is a day lost which 
makes the problem harder and the ultimatg 
goal further away. 





Behind the Dark Cloud 


WE are indebted to the “Railway Age” 
for a very detailed study of railway 
cquipment and shipments of coal, forest pro- 
ducts, grain, live stock and other farm com- 
modities. In a word, it appears that the large 
orders for new freight cars and locomotives 
will not mean an appreciable increase in 
rolling stock available for freight transporta- 
tion, due to the normal retirement each year 
of cars and locomotives and also the fact 
that so much rolling stock now in use is in 
poor shape and must shortly be scrapped. 


Very interesting facts develop concerning 
the shipments of products of interest to 
farmers. Despite the coal strike and the com 
sequent hold-up in coal shipments, the period 
under study between mid-September and 
mid-October shows that the number of cars 
of coal moved was 13% less than during the 
corresponding period in 1920. Shipments of 
forest products were 5% ‘less, of raw 
products 3814 % less, and of coke 39% _ less; 
whereas the total shipments were only 3% 
less. This difference was made up by aa 
increase in the shipments of grain and grain 
products to an amount 2114% greater than 
in the corresponding period of 1920, of live 
stock 151%4% larger and of less-than-carload 
merchandise, 11% larger. 


These cold facts have an interpretation 
which interests every last one of us. It 
shows that the farmer, particularly the man 
of the middlewest, has been sending his 
crops to market and getting his money just 
as rapidly as possible. Two years ago he 
held back his crops and unfortunately the 
results by that procedure did not bring the 
expected increase in returns. He had the 
crops but he did not have the money. AP 
parently the reverse is somewhat the situ 
tion this year, and not only will the farmer 
be a larger purchaser of fertilizer, seeds, ag 
ricultural machinery and general merchal 
dise, but he will be in a better position to buy 
to advantage because he can pay for ll 
goods in cash or on very short term credit 
There has been so much on the darker side 
of the farm situation that it is pleasant 
mn ~ rim of the silver lining behind the 
cloud. 





SHOWING CATTLE—Get a reputation for 
your dairy cattle at the coming winter shows 
A little added care with comb and brush and 
some extra linseed oil meal in the grain mi 
wifl improve the appearance of the an 
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Backgrounds end Cedi ti Extension Work 


Rural Teaching Must Lead to Better Living—By Liberty 
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Hyde Bailey 


appropriation directly for 
such work, in the current 
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HE Annual Conference week of all the county agents and other — sense. The Nixon bills, and 

extension workers, both men and women, which was held at ~—_ the enterprises that grew out 
Cornell last week, is an outstanding event in New York State farm — of them, laid important foun- 
affairs. The “Sod and Dough Busters” from every rural county = dations. In general, the phil- 
remove some of the year’s stains of intensive farming from their = osophy of extension work in 
Fords and faces and hie themselves to Ithaca, to study fora week — agriculture and rural life has 
the comings and the shortcomings of their fellow workers. No been expressed and recorded 
group of people in public or private life is doing more for the | by the prophets in many 


farmer and the general public than these earnest men and women. 


parts of the nation. We have 


It was particularly fitting that Liberty Hyde Bailey, that great _ only to read to find out what 


pioneer of the science of agriculture, ghould make the opening ad- 
dress at the Conference and we take pleasure in giving you his 
speech as well as personal sketches of some of the other leaders 


who took part.—(The Editor. 


it is. Now we are all techni- 
cians, working out the details. 

Extension work in agricul- . 
ture is a social and welfare 
movement. It is based on the 
idea that we are here found- 
ing a democracy; and democ- 


mercial civilization singularly devoid of back- racy is not a form of govérnment, but the 


He stands primarily in the community as a grounds. We neglect history, and pride our-_ expression of the souls of men and women. 


teacher, a leader of men, an inspirer to bet- 
ter things. I place the ability to inspire 
i people to higher endeavors and to make life 


selves on being “modern”; but the experience The more perfect the democracy the fewer 
of men and women before us is not to be will be the subjugated people. Of all things 
disregarded if we are to make the best suc- we must not have a subjugated people, econ- 


mean more, as the first requisite in the ex- cess of our efforts. All things are rooted in  omically or otherwise, on the land, for these 
the past. Persons before our day lived as_ people keep the earth and supply materials 


ay Age” tension worker. 


railway We live in a time of commerce and trade. successfully as we. 


rest pro- Since commerce, as we understand it, is so 
Fm Com- modern and so self-sufficient, so is our com- 


the large 
omotives 


for food and clothing. They keep the earth 


New York has made much of the history for the generations that are to come. They 
of extension work. Here was the first State (Continued on Page 354) 
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ind the Seme of New York State’s Farm Leaders at the Extension Conference, as Sketched by B. D. Adams of Cornell 


a A. Flansburgh, more familiarly 

own as “Tiny,” was the presiding 

tion for oer of the Monday evening banquet 
the Home Economics Building at 





ey the College. Mr. Flansburgh stated 
ush an that he served instead of “Andrew 
ain mix Gump, the People’s Choice,” who was 
animals Mt making political speeches. 










Vera V, Fanning, from the Home. 


E SMEARS: BPSANS Af 0, BOSSE...» 


Bureau of Monroe County, N. Y., was 
elected president of the “Dough Bus- 
ters” at the Conference. 

Mrs. John J. Lewis, whose parlia- 
mentary knowledge, elucidated with 
humor, so aroused the interest of both 
men and women that she held six 
crowded sessions to criticise and ad-, te 


V. N. Carver stayed away from his “Daddy” Pease, distinguished himself 
Harvard classes long enough to give by leading the delegates in song at 
six lectures on economic problems of their Monday evening banquet. 
special interest to farmers and those Dean Mann opened the conference 
in Farm and Home Bureau Work. and presided at the first session. He 
His lectures proved one of the most was also one of the most loudly ap- 
discussed and applauded features of plauded story-tellers at the banquet. 
the week, , Many of those present were the Dean’s 

RB. W: Pease, better’ known as fofmer Students, iit 

¥ Si "IOY ow. Vv WOK 









Proof Against 
Weather, , 

Fire, Water, 
Lightning 


We can furnish for immediate delivery 
any style of the Penco roofing or siding, 
a or galvanized. 
urnished in corrugated, V-Crim 
Standing Seam, Loxon Tile, etc., ~ 
| roofing, Brick, Clapboard, Stone Face, 
aded, etc., for. siding. For extreme 
durability use Genuine Hampton Metal. 
ere is a special Penco metal ceiling 
for every purpose. 

Send for catalogue for fre doors, metal lath, 
corner bead, culverts, welded tanks, 
steel lockers and shelving. 

PENN METAL COMPANY 

' 110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


also 
25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
W rite your nearest office 

















Gold Medals Awarded 


TAPES 


FOR TYING 


su CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 


IN FAST COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr Tape Mfg. Co. 


312 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEATHER FORECASTER 


You can tell what 
of weather 
will be from 
24 hours in 

advance 

Very reliable 











be » man wich 
umbrella when it 
ing to rain. 
arns you in time 











Arcoe Import Co. 
290 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


| FACTORY SALFAct= 


Pamous 
OTTAWA ENGINE 
— Other stares, to.22 H-P. 
Sip eee 
re Bake Peewee, 
orawa ure, 


Free Catalog in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Ro 
Wi also or wood wheels to 
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any runni ng 
gear, Send for 
it today. 


Electric Wheel Co. 

2? Gm 8t.Quingy JK. 
POWERFUL AIR RI 
S660 BUCKSHOTS EXTRA _ 

th ~siflce 2 piece. Ber 


LE FREE 
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THE FENCE LAW 
By MARCUS M. McCULLOUGH, LL.B. 


A full discussion of the laws relating to the 
building and maintenance of division and bound- 
ary fences; when enacted; their subsequent his- 
tory and how they affect the farmer. Booklet 
sent postpaid upon receipt of $1.00. Marcus M. 
MoCullough, 55 Liberty Street, New York City. 
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WOULD like to try to make a 

little contribution to the discussion 
of the question raised by Dean Cook 
- in the American 
Agriculturist of 
October 7, viz: 
what is the 
proper degree 
of maturity in 
the corn plant 
for the best re- 
sults in the 
silo? Of course 
the Dean’s posi- 
tion is sound 
and wunassaila- 
ble. The find- 
ing of the 
chemists is un- 
mistakable — 
ae that the most 
4AKED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. rap id produc- 
tion of dry matter as distinguished 
from the mere storage of water 
occurs during the last few weeks of 
the growth of the corn plant and that 
such gain in the amount of nutrient 
materials continues up until nearly 
full maturity. The facts are that we 
frequently cut down the corn just as 
it is getting ready to do its best work. 
I do not believe there is any real 
ground to question these conclusions, 
so I preach and practice the doctrine 
that the best period to put corn in 
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The Eternal Silage Debate Again Opened 


Mr. Uan Wagenen Goes Into the Old Silage Question Started by Dean Cook 


times seemed as if the findings of the 
laboratories were being discredited by 
the experience of real dairymen. 
Moreover I have always felt and 
acted on the principle that any 
opinion was entitled to a fair hearing 
and that no man was ever converted 
merely by calling him a heretic. 
But It Takes More Silage 

I think it was only last winter when 
this old question was once more be- 
ing thrashed over and a new light 
broke on me which has made _ the 
whole matter at least more explain- 
able. I believe these are about the 
facts. The man who claims best re- 
sults from siloing mature corn is 
right. The other man who puts it 
in two weeks too early and says he 
gets as much milk as his neighbor 
may also be right but he will find it 
necessary to-feed more baskets per 
day—more tons per week—than if it 
had stood longer in the field. 

Immature silage carries a tremen- 
dous percentage of water but it is 
tender and palatable and there is al- 
most no limit to the amount a cow 
can consume, If she has enough of 
it she can do pretty good work on 2 
ration a large part of which is made 
up of corn which is immature, either 
because it is cut too early or because 
it is made of one of the big southern 
varieties which cannot be _ expected 
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Honors Seem Equally Divided in the Tug-O’-War—But Wait! 


Here's one of the good old games that never lacks for rooters at the picnic, 


field day or athletic carnival. 


The old standbys such as horse-shoe pitching, 
tug-o’war and obstacle race are gaining a lot in popularity, and now occupy - 


a favored position among the community sports. 


the silo does not arrive until many of 
the earlier ears are dented and the 
lower leaves of the plant are begin- 
ning to turn yellow, because these 
are the signs that the life cycle of 
the corn plant draws near its close. 

Now I must admit that while the 
so-called scientists may all agree as 
to this there is a good deal of differ- 
ence of opinion on the part of some 
good, hardened practical men. There 
is a man—almost my neighbor—who 
is a large and successful dairyman 
and every year he-grows a big area 
of heavy corn and then proceeds to 
put it into the silo in early September 
when it seems to me mainly a pulpy, 
slushy mass of woody fiber, green 
coloring matter and water. I think 
he makes a most serious mistake but 
he is a forehanded, pushing man 
who likes to get his fall work out of 
the way early so he follows this prac- 
tice consistently year after year. 
Moreover, he says he gets good re- 
sults. 

The whole subject of the varieties 
of corn and the degree of maturity 
has always been a perennial topic for 
discussion and debate at Farmers’ 
Institutes and I have been perplexed 
and mystified at the way at which 
some intelligent and successful men 
have stood for the big, late varieties 
of corn such’as Eureka, or if using 
earlier varieties, were putting it in 
while still quite immature. It. some- 


- _ 


to mature on the New York OUhills. 
This type of corn is of course capable 
of enormous gross tonnage if you 
weigh water and all. 

On the other hand, if corn is 
planted rather thinly so that it will 
develop an abundance of grain and 
then cut in the silo when nearly ripe, 
a cow cannot consume that kind of 
silage in unlimited quantities. Water- 
ing cows with a silage basket is poor 
economy. Nevertheless, if she can eat 
enough of this slushy stuff, it will 
prove both “victuals and drink” and 
perhaps her owner will be pleased 
with her production. I believe this 
is the answer to the eternal debate. 
—(Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. 


How We Handle Manure 
W. E. FARVER 


Two ways are open to us at present 
for the most efficient disposal of our 
stable manure this fall. We have tried 
both and have seen them both tried 
out, and while both work out very 
well yet the one has some advantages 
over the other which in my estimation 
gives it a degree of superiority. 

In the past our plan ‘tas been to 
retain the manure until the wheat 
ground is plowed and smoothed down 
gomewhat, and then spread it evenly 
with a spreader in the form of a top 
a@ressing. This gives the wheat @& 
chance to make a growth which isfac- 


celerated by the action of the map 
which would not be possible Were th, 
manure placed on the sojj befor, 4 
is plowed. Manure plowed under toe 
wheat is of very little benefit to the 
wheat, since the roots of the wh 
do not penetrate deep enough to ~ 
much benefit. By top-dressing = 
wheat ground with manure bef . 
sowing or even after sowing, the oH 
gets the benefit and the follow 
grass and clover gruwth will pr. 
greatly aided. 

The other idea is this: | 
tion a large number of jeading sat 
ers have been trying out the applica, 
tion of their manure on meado 
which are to be broxen for corn re 
following year or two. The apeenhel 
is used and the manure applieg = 
rapidly as possible. The grass takes 4 
new lease of life. If it is to be mown 
the resulting hay will be wonderful}: 
increased in yield and quality, If om 
tured, the live stock get a rich growth, 

Usually it is pastured, and then fol. 
lowed by corn. The manure is taken 
up by the growing grass and the goq 
becomes thick and heavy, and we all 
know that a stiff black sog brings 
corn, without much manure and fertij, 
izer. Apply the manure in this way 
and you will secure a heavy sod, The 
manure becomes a part of the soi] by 
the time the corn is planted, and the 
corn can secure the benefit of it re 
gSardless of extreme dryness. Plow 
der manure,. freshly applied, or even 
applied in-the winter, and the cor, 
cannot get the great benefit from tt 
as it does when the manure is applieg 
2 year beforehand and taken up by 
the soil. ° 

We have tried the first way with 
good results. Neighbor farmers are 
following the latter method with bet 


’ ter results. 


What a Farmer Reads 

(Continued from Page 350) 
not prove it, I think that country peo. 
ple- read more carefully than urban 
people and make a better application 
of this instruction to their life* and 
business. 

The leading farmers are keen think. 
ers and can be trusted to decide im- 
portant public affairs as well as to 
conduct their home business. Such 
being the case, the editors of present 
day papers and magazines have 4 
great responsibility in choosing read- 
ing matter which ‘is not only true and 
right but which also reflects the best 
thought of the best thinkers of the 
day. 


Geals in Extension Work 
(Continued from page 353) 
must be able to keep it well, not 
merely to make a living from it for 
themselves. Future generations cal- 
not live on a depleted and despoiled 
earth. : 
Entitled to Fair Wage 
The farmer is entitled to the fait 
wage, as is any other man who works 
actively and honestly; more than 
that, the rest of us and the coming 
generations are entitled to the pro 
tection that an educated and pros 
perous farming people can ensure. 
A low standard of living on the farms 
means wasted fertility, small produt 
tion, mean products, and a weak it 
efficient keepership for every one of 
us. 
The effectiveness of this keepership 
depends on the man, not on his or 
ganization. We work through organ 
izations as a means to an end, but the 
separate man is always the objective 
in extension work if our philosophy 
is sound. This is the goal. od 
The extension work has impart 
vast benefits to our people. It is 
noble contribution to welfare 
effectiveness. The rapidity of 
which it has_taken hold is proof 
the need and usefulness of it. 


*has been one of the best projected 1 


sustained of our public enterprises 
expect to see still greater results 
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wa recent trip through some of the 
| petter farming regions of New York 
Brate, I was rather surprised to see 
piuch land.there was that was 
got being utilized because it had not 
peen cleared of stumps. Some of the 
nd had grown up into small trees 

t were useless now and never 
would be any good. It seemed to me 
that a stump puller could certainly 
make itself pay on many a New York 


Tap pullers are generally used in 
connection with dynamite, especially 
where the stumps are large. A stick 
or two of dynamite exploded under 
the best conditions will loosen up even 

a large stump So that a smal] stump 

puller can get the piece out without a 

great deal of trouble. Small stumps, 

of course, can be grubbed out’ rapidly, 
without being previously loosened 
with explosives. 

A Simple Stump Puller 

The simplest stump puller that I 
ever saw was Simply a chain wrapped 

around the stump with just enough 
slack so that a pole could be placed 
between it and the stump. A good 
strong power applied to the end of 
the pole would twist the stump right 
out of the ground, if it were not too 
large. 

Commercial stump pullers are now 
“so easily obtainable, and are so rea- 
sonable in price, that it really pays to 
have them. They are well made and 
are powerful, and are scientifically de- 
signed to use to the greatest advan- 
tage whatever power is available. 
With a team of horses and one of 
these medium sized stump pullers it 
is no big job at all to clear off an acre 
of stumps, and put the land into con- 
dition for cropping. 

Getting rid of the stumps after they 
have been pulled is another matter. 
The best way is to pile them and burn 
them. A tripod for pulling in the 
stumps over a radius of 50 or 100 feet 
and piling them up in a big pile, is a 
simple thing to contrive and is very 
inexpensive. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has published 
some good bulletins on land clearing, 
and it is worth while writing to Wash- 
ington for them. 


’ 


Safety in Handling Dynamite 
GUY G. MEANS 

Among people generally there seems 
to be an idea that the slightest shock 
or jar, such as dropping a stick of 
dynamite on the ground, wiil cause 
it to explode. This is not true. In fact, 
it is practically impossible to explode 
ordinary 20 or 40% ammonia dyna- 
mite without a cap. I saw one carload 
in a railroad wreck in which there 
were 280 boxes mashed up so they 
had to be repacked. No explosion 
occurred. However, this statement 
should not be taken as a license to 
mistreat the explosive. It is desired 
merely to emphasize the fact that dy- 
namite if handled carefully is as safe 
as any commodity on the farm. 

On the other hand, caps are much 
more sensitive and should be handled 
as carefully as possible and always 
kept away from any place where their 
accidental explosion might put off a 
quantity of dynamite. 

When Thawing Dynamite 

I have time after time heard far- 
mers say: “Why dynamite won't 
€xplode from heat.” ‘This is true in 
Probably 950% of eases, but in the 
other five it does explode from heat 
or fire. You never know when your 
— may be one of the 5%. There- 
_ hever thaw dynamite in front 

4 fire, in the bake oven, or on a 
— You say you know of hun- 
noon of cases where it has been done 
= y. I know of dozens of cases 

ere death and destruction have 

the result, 
ner bad method of thawing, 
monly used, is to place the dyna- 
€ directly in hot water. This causes 
. hitro-glycerine in the dynamite 
acare out in the water. You lose 
— on the dynamite and may 
tly an accident from the nitro- 
prime sticking in the pail. 
A here is no necessity or excuse for 
farmer taking chances on any of 
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Pulling Stumps and Clearing Land By Power 


Discussing Various Methods of Reclaiming Non-Producing Fields 


the above methods. On fhe average 
farm there is a pile of horse manure 
in which the box may be buried over 
night, and when you desire to use 
the explosive in the morning it will 
be thoroughly and safely thawed. If 
this method is not practicable, a wash 
tub may be half filled with-water, not 
too warm to place your hand in it, 
and the dynamite placed in a dry 
pail or pan which may be set in the 
water and: covered with an old piece 
of carpet. Always remember that 
the rules in the box are based on 
a thorough investigation of all acci- 
dents, and it pays to observe “safety 
first." I know a man who brought sev- 
eral boxes of dynamite home, placed 
them in the kitchen by the stove with 
the caps. He went to put his horses 
in the barn. Before he got back, his 
house, his wife and seven children 
were gone. Dynamite resents the im- 
plication that it is “fool proof.” 
Adjusting the Cap 

As to caps: The greatest number 
of accidents come from carelessly 
leaving them around the jhouse or 
barn, where children get hold of 
them. I have known of many acci- 
dents from this cause. Put the caps 
where the children cannot get them. 
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A Closely Guarded Secret 


URE Mocha coffee — when 

you can get it—represents one 
of the most jealously guarded 
“trade secrets.” This coffee is 
grown in the Yemen district of 
lower Arabia and is carried to 
the port of Aden by caravan or 
by sea, where it is cleaned by 
native women and children and 
sold to the export brokers, says 
a report from American Consul 
Davis. At Aden the various Mo- 


cha mixtures are made for 
shipment. These are secret, the 
exact proportions which are 


used being known only to one 
or two persons, and these vary 
according to the country of 
shipment. 
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Do not ever carry the caps in your 
pocket. Always carry them in a box 
or basket in which there is some soft 
material. 

In taking your explosives out to 
the field it is best to carry the caps 
and dynamite in separate. boxes. Use 
a dynamite case or similar box fitted 
with a handle. On the outside of it 
nail a thick strip slotted to hold your 
knife. Carry the caps in a separate 
box with a tight lid. Then don’t smoke 
while blasting. 


Hogs Fit Land After Clearing 
CHARLES BOSTCN, CAMDEN CO., N. J. 


In the following brief account Mr. Boston 
tells how he follows his own ideas in bringing 
into profitable culture some of the waste land 
on his place. It takes head work as well as 
brawn to bring bout economical results in any 
farm operation, and Mr. Boston has allowed 
his hogs to use a certain amount of “brawn” 
while he sat back and directed them.—(The 
Editor. 

My place was largely wood land 
when. I took it and my first wish was 
to get it clear. I have done the job 
myself with the use of a stump puller 
and followed the clearing up with as 
many pigs as I could afford. The hogs 
went through the cleared land and 
rooted for the small roots left after 
the clearing. They fed upon them 
and seemed to enjoy the task. While 
they were at their work the ground 
was well stirred up and fertilized. In 
other words, the hogs did a three-in- 
one operation. 

Rye Helps Physical Condition 

The next thing I did was to sow the 
ground to rye which was well worked 
into the ground. Of course, the pigs. 
were moved along so as not to destroy 
the seeding. When the rye was 4 to 6 
inches high it was plowed under and 
tre ground was allowed to lay over 
winter. In early spring I limed the 


area thoroughly and went over it with 
a seratch harrow. In this vicinity the 
ground will produce almost anything 
if brought into shape. I was told that 
what I would have to do to prepare 
the soil, was to spend a fortune in 
manure or commercial fertilizer, but 
I could nat see it that way. Neces- 
sity is the motive for invention and I 
tried my own ideas on a small scale 
and they brought successful results. 
In this locality the ground is largely 
sandy gravel and the water filters 
through very rapidly. All it needs is 
sufficient kneading in somewhat the 
same way as bread is kneaded, and 
then it needs lime to sweeten it up. 
T hope these few ideas will be of some 
help to other readers who are con- 
fronted with a similar problem. 


Influence of Good Roads 


The following essay on good roads was 
contributed to the American Agriculturist by 
Frank Milzs af.Bucks county, Pa. a student 
just out of high school. He tells how good 
roads are developing his Pennsylvania com- 
munity and his ideas offer considerable food 
for thought to some of us whose high school 
Shes” only a pleasant memory. — (The 

From old reports and from conver- 
sations held with old men, I learned 
that the roads in my community pre- 
vious to the introduction of the stone 
crusher, were mainly dirt roads in a 
poor state of repair. To the crusher 
we are indebted for our present good 
roads. Then, heavy hauling and the 
raising of perishable farm products 
was out of the question. The table 
and stock food was raised on the fam- 
fly tract, which was seldom over 30 


acres. With the introduction of the 
stone crusher, community conditions 
underwent a- gradual change. As 


stones were plentiful and easy to se- 
cure, we were able to increase the 
mileage of our roads at a minimum 
expense, so that we now have an ex- 
tent of 96 miles of roads, superior 
to those found in other communities. 

An almost completed concrete road 
passes through my community. By 
having its terminals at Philadelphia 
and Easton, urban advantages will be 
within the reach of the people. This 
will benefit my community economi- 
eally, socially and esthetically. 

Economically, the cost of transpor- 
tation will be reducea wy the hauling 
of heavier loads, and by the saving 
of time, thereby promoting the prog- 
ress of all industries by the’ reduction 
of prices and the widening of the 
market. It will extend the margin 
of culfivation; consequently increase 
land values, and promote diversified 
farming. 

Socially,,.my community will benefit 
by making the back land farmer a 
more social being, thus reaping more 
than ever before the benefits of world 
culture, Modern ideas will reach him 
before they are out of date. On good 
roads the services rendered by the 
automobile will be incalculable to the 
community. Schools and public. cen- 
ters will be more highly appreciated, 
for which the broadening of our 
minds, our mental vision is sharpened. 

Esthetically, good roads will influ- 
ence owners of property to improve 
the appearance of homes and out- 
huildings, and to install such conven- 
fences as will reduce drudgery, thus 
making life more pleasant to us who 
by our brows deserve as much comfort 
as our city brethren. 











When Storing Sprayers—Make sure 
that all spray materials are drained 
from the spraying machine before cold 
weather sets in. The solution pro- 
motes rusting and corrosion, and 
freezing may cause breakage. Keep | 
the sprayer under cover. | 
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Keep Warm While Driving 
this Winter 


Install this simple heater on your 
Ford, and it willbe escozyasa nicely 
heated room, even in zero weather. 


ane 


TRADE MARK 


HEATER 
For Ford and Dodge Cars 


fits over the exhaust manifold and 
furnishes an even distribution of 
warm, fresh air throughout the car. 
Easily installed by anyone in_a few 
minutes. Can be turned off when 
not wanted and removed entirely in 
summer. Complete instructions and 
guarantee with every heater. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, send $2.00 
or Dodge cars, send $3.00) and 
your dealer’s name and we will ship 


prepaid. 
The Manex Co. + Dayton, Ohio 
921 Valley Street 
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/ ¥aster—Lighter ¥ Yi: 


Built for practical work 


wing logs. Users say 


's e trick’’—‘‘Rons 
Easy’’—‘‘Cuts Fast.’* 
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WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
1802 Oakland Av., Kansas City, Me, 


1802 Empire _ 








BIG DOLL 


SHE SLEEPS FREE 


“Beautiful Daisy’’ is the name of this 
wonderfulbig doll. She sleeps whenever 
you want her to. She is big—about 15 in. 
tall, has movable arms an: 
yt dress, hat,shoe 
.**Beautiful Daisy’’ has big blue mov- 
able eyes, rosy ks and long curly hair. 
She fs almost life-like and you just can't 
loving, her. She is yours? G&t, Séat Pest. 
or se! ing only 25 pkgs. Perfume Pow- 
Oe. ie eiettnre and friends, SPECIAL 
BRteE {Ga PROMPTNESS. co ORDER TODAY. 
DAY MFG.CO. DEPT.SG1 CHICAGO 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


UNS EASY . 


Dacane cit 
Iba. 
I¢’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money ané 
backache. d for FREK catalog No. B3_ .showing low 
ice and latest improvemepts. First order gets agency® 
Sawing Machine Co., 1,005 East 75th St. Chicago, 






















OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1051-0 King St. 
Ottawa, itt: Pa. 
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High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
we narrow ti rt 
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kinds. Wheels to fit 
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The One JNE 
3,4,5.ore 
move—Sets anywhere 


- Runs Washer » Grind » Etc. 
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‘Wipe Out Every 
Rat ¢ and Mouse 


Amazing Virus Quickly Kills Therh 


Ail—Not A Poison— 
80,000 Users 


Rats, Mice, 

A Gophers, in 

fact all Rodents 

can now be easily 

and quickly wiped 

-4) out. Imperial 
Virus is the stan- 

thod to do it. Kills Rodents only 
poultry, pets, stock, etc. Greed 
up burning fever. Pests die 
Indorsed by Farm 
known in 


tested ni 
* to humanity, 
en on bait Sets 
hunting air and water 
Experts, and large, nationally 


You Can Get Yours Free 


your name and 
1009, Kansas City, Mo., 
regular $1 bottles of Im 

Pay the postman only 
postage when the package con 
g the two bottles arrives Enough for 
f and neighbor Special inducements to repre 

n $1.00 refunded on request if not 
1) days 


1] no money, just address to 
rial Laboratories, Dept 
will send you two 

(double strength 

{ and a few cents 

n j $1.00 

Your 

d, any time within 


No Woman Loves 
aWeakling — 


pities him—then she has con- 


e about 
yea? fan gues wing Ee ees 
courage left to approach a woman and ask 
her hand in marriage? 20 we wen © 
think what might happen tm your home 

a lovely girl and she discovers 

You dare not 

i's life if 


At first she 


STRONGFORTISM — The Modern 
@f Mealth Promotion will aid 


. 


for it Righ! 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Atuonoront 4 we Health Specialist 
lect Men . 
wmetcmaranace VT eee mt nem 








— Good — | 
NW Ee: VAL Co 
(Ser) 


Our Price 
$00 


Y ALL FIVE 
sar ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 700 


Send Dollar Bill Today—We Take All Risk 


Mail All Orders To 


Whitlock & Summerhays 
25 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


ALiving from Eggs and Poultry 


By W. H. BROWN 

The author addresses his remarks 
entirely to beginners in the business 
who have a limited amount of capi- 
tal and experience. Unusual at- 
tentton is given to the small but im- 
portant details from hatching time 
to the time the produce is mar- 
keted. 
Illustrated. 





188 pages. 5x7 inches. 


Net, $1.40 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 


62 Pc.School Outfit FREE 


¢ V, Outfit consists of large 
\ =a gence? Fz he apse metal trimmed School 
: “ = be 17 Case, painting set. 
+= pe kay” Wax Crayons, Nail 
1 se ; ~ . Ring Puzzle, 
 ~ “ Magnet, Rubber Ball, 
on 
Peat aati’ 
enc enc. 
enholder, 6 P 
Chamois Pen 
& Kuler, Ink and 
Eraser, Ink Essence 
clip, Paci of R 
Bande, 30 tfit is yours FREE, 
PAID for selling 20 pkgs. fancy Post Cards at lbc. 
8 Y—Order today. PECIAL PRIZE for 
DEPT.S61. CHK 


SUN MFG. CO. 
Kill Rats ™ 


In France the World’s greatest 

laboratory has discovered a germ 

that kills rats and mice by 

science. Absolutely safe. Cannot 

‘arm human beings, dogs, cats, 

birds, chickens or pets. Ouickly 
clears dwesanugs and outbuildings, with no offensive 
after-affects. It is called Danysz Virus 


FREE BOOK Got ony free, book xX te telling 
Ss. OD. Viras, 121 West i5th St. jew York 
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‘THE export business in American 
apples promises to be twenty 
times larger this season than last 
year, according to a special study of 
the apple export situation made by 
the American Agriculturist, and with 
a bumper crop of late fall and winter 
applesgwhich must be disposed of to 
advantage. The apple export business 
is chiefly directed to the United King- 
dom with a small trade underway be- 
tween the United States and Scan- 
dinavian ports, but apparently almost 
none to the South American coun- 
tries, which several years ago prom- 
ised something in the way of a small 
market for North American apples. 

Our eastern apple packing houses 
and co-operative fruit growers’ asso- 
ciations have made use of the oppor- 
tunity to export eastern apples to 
England and exporters in New York 
City report a brisk business’ with 
some of the farmers’ associations 
which stand back of the quality and 
the pack of their fruit. Summing up 
the situation, the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration estimates that over 2,500,000 
barrels of New York, Virginia, Maine 
and Pennsylvania apples will move 
across the Atlantic this season. In 
addition, the prospect is for the ex- 
port of 3,000,000 boxes of western 
apples, about 2,000,000 of which will 
move across the country and be. ex- 
ported from eastern ports while the 
other 1,000,000 boxes will follow the 
all-water route from Seattle, Portland 
and other western points through 
the Panama Canal and across the 
Atlantic. 

During the height of the war and 
since that time, the export trade in 
apples has fallen considerable due to 
the high exchange rates, lack of 
trans-Atlantic shipping facilities and 
the relatively small eastern crop of 
apples in some _ years, particularly 
last season. However, the situation 
has changed this year and importers 
at ports in the United Kingdom indi- 
cate their ability to take care of their 
purchases in the usual way. 

Canada Exports Heavy 

Recently Canada has been placing 
apples on the English markets in 
quantity and the business has already 
started in briskly this season. Prac- 
tically all of the apples from Nova 
Scotia and other Canadian apple areas 
are sold in the barrel pack and ad- 
vices to the American Agriculturist 
direct from English importers indi- 
eate that American barrelled apples 
are in good demand and will be ab- 
sorbed readily by the English trade. 
Last year when the crop of apples, 
particularly in the eastern states, was 
short, our export trade was practically 
all in boxed apples from the north- 
west. 

Right on this point, the firm of 
Glover, Hill & Company of Cardiff, 
South Wales, England writes as fol- 
lows: “The major portion of Amer- 
ican’ apples which have been landed 
at Cardiff during the past year or so 
have consisted of boxed apples from 
the western territory of the United 
States. The Canadian fruit, however, 
has consisted mostly of barrelled ap- 
ples from Nova Scotia. During the 
last season barrelled stock from the 
eastern territory of the United States 
has been decidedly short. In fact, in 
many American fruit areas there was 
practically no apple crop at all, and 
so that on last season’s estimates may 
account for the arrival of boxes only. 

“You ask us if the box trade is the 
only one held in favor by our English 
importers, to which question we" em- 
phatically answer, No. At Cardiff, 
barrels are equally as important in as 
much as they generally provide our 
buyers with the -possibility of placing 
before the consumer a cheaper article 
than is available in the box trade.” 

Better Trans-Atlantic Service 

Of course the steamer service with- 
in the last year from the _ eastern 
portion of the United States to Eng- 
land has been seriously interferred 
with, but the shipping sérvice has 
been greatly improved and is now 
reasonably efficient. The*city of Car- 
diff just mentioned is an important 
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American Apple Exports Jump This Year 


Over Three and One Half Miliion Barrels Go Abroad 


English seaport of interest to us since 
its geographical position makes it a 
natural distributing center to one of 
the largest fruit communing areas of 
Great Britain, namely the South Wales 
industrial area. The same _ general 
remarks may also apply to _ Bristol, 
England, which is a port’ similarly 
located and one which could profit 
greatly by an increased value of im- 
ports from American fruit growers. 

As our co-operative fruit marketing 
associations perfect their selling plans, 
the possibilities of direct shipments to 
foreign distributing points are re- 
ceiving serious consideration. Amer- 
ican apples are already in favor in 
the English markets and the boxed 
apples which have gone forward in 
recent years from the’ western states, 
have built up a reputation for a high 
quality and a well-graded product. 
Regardless of the type of package, 
any apples which go out for export 
from the eastern states should like- 
wise be of the best grades and our 
barrelled men must stand back of 
their product in the same way that 
the fruit growers of the northwest 
stand back of their boxes. 


More Facts on Car Shortage 

In an editorial this week we point 
out that the car shortage this season 
would probably affect considerably 
the delivery of fertilizer, feed, spray- 
ing materials, farm machinery, etc., 
if farmers did not place their season's 
orders at the earliest possible moment. 
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The. Bitter With the Sweet : 


HE sugar farmers of the 
Barbados have had an ex- 
ample of what happens when 
there is no diversification of 
their crops. In fact, the nation- 
al prosperity of the Barbados 
is dependent upon the one crop 
—sugar. And so upon the quan- 
tity and value of its exports of 
sugar and sugar’ products de- 
pends the financial stability of 
its entire economic life. The 
failure of the 1921 sugar crop 
created an acute financial situ- 
ation and many estates went 
into chancery, while many of 
the formerly well-to-do farm 
owners have gone bankru}t. It 
is a far cry from the Barba- 
dos to our American farms, but 
the lesson of. their one-crop 
farming tells the same story all 
too well known to grain and 
dairy regions that do not prac- 
= tice diversification. However, 
* since the cron this year is about 
570,000 tons of cane and is 
much better than was antici- 
pated, planters and _ factory 
owners are beginning to see a 
little ray of hope. 
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Recent figures made public through 
the Railway Age, which has gone into 
the study of freight car and locomo- 
tive construction and supply, would 
bear out this contention, despite the 
fact that large orders for new freight 
cars and locomotives have been placed 
by the various railroads. 

According to the same authority, 
the number of freight cars ordered 
this year up to mid-October was 
122,953 which exceeds the annual rec- 
ords of both the last 5 and the last 
10 years. The number of locomotives 
ordered—reported as 1,792—exceeds 
the number ordered annually for the 
last 5 years but is not equal to the 
number ordered annually in the last 
edecade; however the number-now on 
order is for the 41° weeks ending Oc- 
tober 15 this year and so is not a full 
year’s figure. 

It would appear from this data that 
the amount of new equipment would. 
mean a net increase in the number of 
freight cars and possibly of locomo- 
tives in service, but a further study 
of the facts shows that the average 
rumber of freight cars scrapped an- 
nually in the last 10 years amounts 
to 75,760 and of locomotives 1,615. 


Even at this rate, the f 
show theoretically a net increase ; 
railway rolling stock. iebned . 
large number of locomotives and 3 
now in service must be serngees 1a 
the railroads. The inability o¢ b.. 
railways in recént years to buy an he 
mal amount of equipment has a 
in service a large number of aa 
cars and locorhotives which mu 

shortly give out. The Situation ~ 
quite hopeful in one way, howieet 
since the large contracts for railway 
equipment indicate that railway we 
agers believe that traffic will eo : 
to move in increased volume, 
is a sign of good business, 
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What’s What on Cider Making 

The large crop of apples this year 
with a consequently big business in 
cider making has raised the qu 
of just how far a farmer can zo 
legally in the manufacture and gale 
of cider and cider vinegar. To straight. 
en out the question, the New York 
State Department of Farms and Mar. 
kets, through the advice of Palmer 
Canfield, legal advisor to the federas 
prohibition director, has prepared the 
following catechism: 


1. May a person manufacture non 
intoxicating cider in the home with. 
out a permit? A. Yes. 

2. .In so doing may he take his 
apples to a custom mill and have them 
made into cider? A. Yes. 

3. When so made without a permit 
may such non-intoxicating cider be 
used in the home of such person? 
A. Yes. 

4. May such cider in the home be 
allowed to turn to vinegar? <A. Yes, 
provided no sugar or other ferment. 
able substance is added to increase 
the alcoholic content thereof. 

5. May such vinegar be 
anyone? A. Yes. 

6. Is a permit 
seller? <A. No. 

7. Is /a permit required by the 
buyer? A. No. 

8. May a person making such cider 
in the home or having it made ata 
custom mill, sell at any time to per- 
sons having permits to make vinegar? 
A. Yes. 

9. Is a permit required by the seller, 
in the foregoing case? A. No. 

10. Is a permit required by the 
buyer? A. Yes. 

11. May -a person making such 
cider sell same to the public in gen- 
eral? A. Yes, provided he preserves 
the same at the time when made. 

12. How shall it be preserved? A 
By putting it up in sterile closed con- 
tainers or treating it by. the addition 
of benzoate of soda or other sub 
stances which will prevent ferments 
tion in such proportion as to insure 
the alcoholic content remaining below 
0.5% of alcohol by volume. 

13. May he sell such cider without 
preserving same? A. Yes, provided 
it contains less than 0.59% of alcohol 
by volume. 

14. Can the purchaser use or po& 
sess such cider after it contains more 
than 0.5% of alcohol by volume? & 
No, except for the purpose of making 
same into vinegar under a permit. 

15. Is cider made and used in tht 
home subject to tax under the internal 
revenueglaws? A. No. 


Gas Fails for Fruit Storage 

A few days ago a boat shipment of 
grapes arriyed at New York 
California by way of the Panams 
Canal in a chamber in which nitroge® 
and carbon dioxide had been subst 
tuted for ordinary air. No refriger®* 
tidn was used, the theory 4pP 
being that the absence of oxyse? 
the atmosphere surrounding the 
would prevent decomposition. The &® 
periment proved a failure 4 
grapes weré in such an unsalable cone 
dition that the Health Department 
to condemn the entire lot. It 
however, still be found possible ¥ 
different conditions to apply 
method of preservation. 
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Last Minute New York Farm News 


A ffairs of Our Farm Organizations and Farmers 


Opens New York City Office 


T _E Cooperative, G. L. F. Exchange 
announces an important step in 
_, service to New York State farm- 
ers by locating its fertilizer depart- 
ment in New York City, at 2 Rector 
Street with W. L. Gay as manager. 
New York City is the gateway through 
which passes a very large portion 
of the finished fertilizer and raw ma- 
terials used in the East. Many of the 
largest fertilizer manufacturers, brok- 
ers and importers of raw materials, 
are located in New York City. It is 
the center of the fertilizer industry 
serving the northeastern section of the 
United States. 

Importations of nitrate of soda 
from Chili, blood, tankage and bone 
meal from other South American 
countries, German and Alsatian pot- 
ash, nitrogenous materials such as 
fish meal from Scandinavia, bone meal 
from India and various other raw 
materials are brought in through the 
port of New York for distribution to 
fertilizer manufacturers throughout 
the United States. 


Barnes Case Before Referee 

The Barnes case jointly against the 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation and the Borden’s Farm Pro- 
ducts Company, has slowly been 
shaping up and has now finally been 
submitted to the referee, James S. 
Merwin, of Utica, N. Y. It will-be re- 
called that Frederick W. Barnes was 
a patron of the Borden’s Farm Pro- 
ducts Company and at the time that 
the Borden’s Company no longer ac- 
cepted the milk of the non-poolers, 
he remained a non-pooler, and so had 
no outlet for his milk through that 
Company. He claimed that such ac- 
tion on the part of the Borden’s Com- 
pany in refusing to buy his milk was 
a joint action with the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association in 
restraint of trade and his legal action 
sthrough injunction and otherwise, has 
been an attempt to require that the 
Borden’s Company accept his milk. 


The legal proceedings carried along, 


through the summer, as previously re- 
ported in these columns, and were 
recently summed up in an argument 
lasting a day and a half and then 
submitted to the referee. The point of 
issue in the Barnes case, which at- 
tempts to strike at the heart of the 
co-operative plan, is a vital one. 
Dairymen await expectantly the action 
of the referee. 


Important Meetings on Horizon. 

During the month there are several 
important farm meetings which will 
take place: within the state. From 
November 21 to 23, the New York 
State Farm Bureau Federation will 
hold its annual meeting in Syracuse, 
N. Y. Pres. S. L. Strivings of the 
Federation promises a busy time to 
all of the Farm Bureau delegates and 
also a program which will refléct the 
splendid work of the Federation dur- 
ing the past year and point the .way 
ahead to an active season in the field 
during 1923. Pres. J. R. Howard of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion will be one of the principal speak - 
ers, while B. M. Baruch of New York 
City will also address one of the 
meetings. 

The Western New York Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Buffalo, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 4 and 5, at which time the mem- 
bers will transact their annual busi- 
hess and take part in an interesting 
Program. Particular emphasis prom- 
ises to. be laid upon the marketing of 
honey, with such considerations as 
frading, packing.and distribution of 
the product. The control of bee dis- 
eases and similar problems which are 
fonstantly before beekeepers, will 
eccupy a generous section of the pro- 
gram. 

The New York State branch of the 
National Single Comb ‘White Leghorn 


hundred pounds. 


Club will hold its annual meeting at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., in the state armory 
on November 21. Prof. Carl Schroe- 
der of the New York State School of 
Agriculture at Canton, N. Y., will wel- 
come new members who are interested 
in the~ promotion of Single Comb 
White Leghorns. 


Short Course Begins This Week. 


On November 8, the New York 
State College ot Agriculture was 
scheduled to begin its winter courses, 
which offer this season a wider and~ 
in some ways, a more practical phase 
of educational opportunity than in 
the past. The popularity of the short 
courses at Cornell has spread through- 
out the state in recent years to an 
extent that the student body for the 
courses this year promised to be very 
heavy. Young men interested in any 
phase of live stock or poultry, fruit 
growing, farm crops, soils, agricul- 
tural education and the business of 
manufacturing butter and other dairy 
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Couldn’t Compete With 
. Indian Maidens 
ESIDES the strip tobacco 
and Indian maidens carried 
triumphantly to the old country 
by Raleigh back in the 15th 
century, he had a few sacks of 
Indian corn. Compared with 
the first two items, corn failed 
to make any kind of a hit. In 
fact, according to Consul Foot, 
Prague, the only thing they use 
it for now in most countries of 
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Europe, particularly that part = 
of Czecho-slavia, formerly = 
known as Bohemia, is for hog = 





feeding and distilling. Accord- 
ing to general opinion, corn is 
a cross between a stock food = 
and American impudence,. and 
Europeans fight shy of it. 

But if the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation of the Czechoslovak Re- 
= public can accomplish it, corn 
is going to come into its own, = 
for a vigorous campaign is be-_ 
ing conducted by the associa- 
tion, by the government, and 
other agricultural bodies to in- 
struct the people as to the value 
of corn. Experts are visiting 
the various districts where 
corn is grown, instructing as to 
seed selection and the different 
uses of corn. American corn is 
being boosted by them over 
other corn, and _ everything 
points toward the final adoption 
by the Czechs of corn pone and 
johnny cake as a national food. 
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products have an opportunity to crowd 
into their short stay at the college 
a wealth of educational experience. 


St. Lawrence Co.—We are having a 
most wonderful fall. We had no kill- 
ing frost until October. Crops were 
all harvested in excellent shape. Po- 

toes have made a very good crop 
in this section but are only bringing 
in 60c a bushel delivered. Poultry 
products are bringing in such good 


prices that folks are giving more at- 


tention to that part of the farm busi- 
ness. Farmers in this section have 
an optimistic feeling that times will 
soon be much better and that we 
have passed the low mark in the de- 
pression.—H. S. H. 


Ontario Co.—We are having an ex- 
cellent fall for late season work for 
which we are very thankful. Help is 
scarce and high and we are having 
such wonderful weather farmers are 
able to get a great deal of work done 
without the need of putting on addi- 


tional help. Cabbage and apples are 


very cheap in this section. In some 
instances the prices do not warrant 


harvesting of the crops as labor costs 
are greater than the returns for the 


crop. Cabbage is from 3-5 dollars 
a ton and apples from 25c to $1 a 
Hay.is $10—12 a 
ton. Help demands from $2.50 to $4 


and good help is very hard to get at 
any price. 

Coal is coming in slowly at $12— 
$13.50 a ton.—H. D. 


New Jersey 
Fruit Men Plan Big Event 


The annual meeting of the New 
Jersey State Horticultural Society, 
which comes at Haddon Hall in At- 
lantic City, N. J., December 5 to 7, 
promises a wealth of good things for 
the fruit growers of New Jersey. The 
program of the society is extensive 
and will include among the speakers, 
prominent men from adjacent states 
as well as the full list of horticul- 
tural authorities in New Jersey. The 
place of holding the meeting at Had- 
don Hall proved so convenient last 
year that the same facilities will be 
used this season. 

Among the important speakers will 
be Prof. A. J. Farley of New Bruns- 
wick, who will discuss dry mixed lime 
sulphur; Prof. U. P. Hedrick of the 
Geneva Experiment Station, who will 
speak on his European trip; also on 
grape culture. Prof. S. W. Fletcher, 
horticulturist for the Pennsylvania 
State College, will take up the sub- 
ject of quality in nursery stock. C. 
B. Lewis, one of the directors of the 
New York State Federation of Apple 
Packing Associations, will tell of the 
work in New York State. Mr. Lewis 
is also a member of the committee of 
21. An extensive fruit and vegetable 
show will be held in connection with 
the meeting. 
program may be secured from Sec. 
H. H. Albertson, Burlington, N. J. 


Pennsylvania 
Interstate Meeting Next Month 


The annual meeting of the Inter- 
state Milk Producers’ Association will 
be held in Philadelphia, Pa., December 
4 and 5, at which time the business 
affairs of the association will come up 
for annual discussion, and modification 
and extension of the milk marketing 
plans of the association will be gone 
into thoroughly. The Interstate As- 
sociation has something like nearly 
17,000 members, at this time, scat- 
tered along the Philadelphia milk she1 
in Pennsylvania and also along the 
western rim of New Jersey. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Fruit Meeting—The an- 
nual meeting of the Connecticut Hor- 
ticultural Society comes at Hartford, 
Conn., on December 8. The annual 
business of the association will be 
transacted, including the reports of the 
various committees and the. election 
of officers. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


The price of milk sold to family 


trade has been advanced to 12c a 
qt., although the cost to the dealer 
buying the milk in bulk averages less 
than 6c. The price of Erie is 1ic, 
Philadelphia 12c, Pittsburg 13-14¢c, 
and Scranton 12-14c. The wheat and 
rye acreage in eastern Pennsylvania 
is about normal. Apple crops present 
a very favorable appearance notwith- 
standing the extreme dry spell that we 
experienced during the seeding period. 

The Pennsylvania State Fair Com- 
m/‘ssion have a report which expresses 
p'ans for grounds and buildings which 
would demand an outlay estimated 
from 5-7 million dollars. No site was 
recommended. The financial re- 
sources of the commonwealth would 
not warrant such expenditure now. It 
will be taken up at the next legisic- 
ture. Various counties are vieing 
with each other to secure the proposed 
fair grounds as a permanent improve- 
ment. i9 - 
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Further details on the | 











OUR GIFT 


TO EVERY GIRL 


This Big, Almost 
Human Doll, That 
Talks, Walks, Cries, 
Sleeps and Winks— 
Almost One and a 
Half Feet High 





Reward No. 584 M. C.—Every 
little girl who ever sees Mary 
Jane falls in love with her at 
once. She is just too cute for 
anything. She does so many 
wonderful things and looks so 
lifelike that she makes a dar- 
ling playmate for every little 
girl. ‘ 

Mary Jane is the exact image 
of a live youngster dressed in 
rompers toddling on the porch 
or on the lawn. All you have 
to do is to take her by the 
hands and she will follow your 
footsteps one after another. 

The body is soft and you 
cannot resist hugging her. Mary 
Jane has a beautiful baby face 
of natural flesh color, and 
beautiful bright eyes which 
open and close. When you put 
her down to close her eyes she 
cries like* babies generally do 
when they are put to bed, and, 





a e-em ees 


when you pick her up, she 
opens her eyes and_ calls 
“mama” in a loud human 
voice, and you will be sur- 


prised how that doll winks. She 
also has a real hair wig. Dolly 
is dressed in a gingham romper, 
removable patent leather shoes 
and white socks. She has a 
baby bonnet made of white or- 
gandy trimmed with gingham 
to match the rompers. 

Dolly is almost a foot and a 
half high, and will surely make 
a welcome companion to any If 
bright little girl. W offer to 
give away thousands of these 
marvellous dolls because we 
know that every girl who gets 
one will become a friend of 
American Agriculturist. 

Our Great Gift Offer—This 
unusual doll will be sent you 
free, postpaid, for only 4 yearly 
subscriptions, new or renewal, 
for American Agriculturist at 
$1.00 each. Two six-months 
subscriptions at 50c each count 
the same as one yearly sub- } 
scription at $1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Avenue 




















,New York City 








































































































DAYS. 
FREE Post Yourself 


INVESTIGATE—Get facts 
on Walsh No-Buckle Harness, 
before buying any harness. Let me send 
a this wonderful harness on 30 days’ free trial. See 
lor yourself this harness which outwears buckle harness 
because it has no buckles to tear straps, nof riction rings 
to wear them, no holes instrapsto weakenthem. High- 
est possible quality of leather. Proven success on 
thousands of farms in every state for over & years. 
Try Walsh Harnesson Your Team 
Return if not satisfactory. Costs less, 
Saves repairs, wears longer, fits any size 
borse perfectly. Made in all styles, back pada, side 
Backers, breechingless,etc. EASY PAYMENTS 
—$5 after 30 days’ trial—balance monthly. 
Write for catalog, prices, easy terms, 
JAMES M. WALSH, Pres. 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 


122 Keefe Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











Good prices are in prospect for early 
shipments of raw furs, because stocks 
“re unusually low at this time. Get 
after them, as soon as the season opens, 
and ship your skins to Ullmann's 
where you are sure of honest grading 
and quick cash returns. We pay the 
most money, charge no commissions, 
pay all express charges and refund 
postage on mail shipments. 

Write for price list and shipping tags. 


‘JOSEPH ULLMANN, Inc. 
(Established 1854) 
Dept. 50, Cor. 7th Ave. & 31 
New York, N . oe 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or tur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt L eath- 
er; your calfskins into Shoe Leather, 
colors Gun Metal. Mahogany Russet or 
lighter shade, Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make efega.t stand and table covers; 
great for birthday, wedding and hoii- 
day gifts, 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if « 

needed. Furs are very light weight, 

therefore it would cost but fittle to 

#end them in to us by Parcel Post for our estimate of 

cost, then we will hold them aside awaiting your de- 

Cision. Any estimate we make lis for our best work. 
Our Hlustrated catalog and style book combined gives 

@ lot of useful information. It telis how to take off 

and care for hides. About our sate dyeing precess on 

cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 

fine fur ekins and making them intc*neckpieces, muffs 

and carments. About our sharp reduction in manu- 

Sacturing prices. About Taxidermy and Head Mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 


| 
We pay highest cash prices fér all 
Staple furs—-Skunk, Mink, Muskrat, 
Raccoon, Red Fox Fancy furs a 
specfalty, including Silver and | 
Pano gmera 
' 
| 
| 


Cross Fox, Fisher. Marten, etc 

Est 1870 Our econtinued prompt 
returns and liberal policy are now bringing us « 
ment from all North Amertea. Alaska to Mexico 
Send for free Price List Address 


M. 1. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y. Dept. 9 


Free-ConKeys Poultry Book 


80 pages chock ful! of information about the feeding and 
rearing of chicks, culling of hens, etc. Tells how to keep 
chickens healthy and how to make them pay, Whether 
@ beginner or a professional, Conkey’s Book is worth 
dollars to you. Sent for 6 cents in stampe to pay postage. 


THE G. GE. CONKEY CO. 6576 Broadway, Cleveland, Ghia 





| WOULD YOU BUY 
OR SELL? 


Then become acquainted with 
the Farmers’ Market Place, 
our classified advertisements. 
The small rate of 5c a word 
before a 
Send 


brings your wants 
vast reading audience. 


us your wants today. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
New York City 

















Barred Rock Hen Takes Individual Honors 


IGH honors in the 11th Interna- 

tional Egg Laying Contest just 
completed on October 30 at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College at Storrs, 
Ct., were evenly divided between two 
breeds apd two countries, and for the 
second time in the history of the con- 
test the unusual happened. The 
honor of winning first place goes to a 
pen of White Leghorns entered by 
Hollywood Farm, Hollywood, Wash., 
whose production of 2218 eggs gives 
it the coveted position at the head of 
the list. This is the first time since 
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Leghorns Take Highest Honors at Storrs 


The total production of all birds in 
the contest was, 162,880 eggs, giving 
each of the 1600 birds an average 
production of 162.9 eggs. This is 
more than the average production of 
157.5 eggs per bird per year during 
the last eight years, and is more than 
the average of 159.7 made in Jast 
year’s contest. The average of 163.4 
eggs made in 1916-17 is the highest 
average reached in the contests at 
Storrs. This year’s average is the 
second best. More than 1% million 
eggs have been laid by the contest 


Winning Pen—White Leghorns Owned by Hollywood Farm, Hollywaod, Wash. 


1914 that a pen of Leghorns has 
finished in the lead. These birds laid 
an average of more than 221 eggs for 
each of the 10 birds in the pen. Un- 
like the winners in some contests, this 
pen lagged behind for a large part 
of the year, but steady laying in the 
fall months and a strong spurt during 
the last three weeks made this the 
high pen among all contestants. Dur- 
ing the last three years the 30 birds 
entered by Hollywood Farm have laid 
an average of 218 eggs per hen, an 
enviable record for consistently good 
laying. 

Honor for accomplishing the un- 
usual goes out of. the United States to 
Canada. Barred Rock Hen No. 28, 
one of a pen entered by the Ontario 
Agricultural College at Guelph, Ont., 
has earned the distinction of being the 
second 300-egg hen ever produced 
during the 11 years history of the 
contest in Connecticut. Her record 
for the year was 301 eggs. The-other 
300-egg bird was a White Wyandotte 
owned by Obed G. Knight of Bridge- 
ton, R. I., which made her record of 
308 eggs in the contest of 1917-18. 

A pen of White Wyandottes entered 
by Frank P. Matteson of Davisville, 
R. L, took seconti place with a total 
of 2167 eggs, or an average of 216.7 
eggs per bird during the 52 weeks of 
the contest. A difference of only 51 
eggs separated this pen from the 
winners. Third place in this year’s 
competition goes to another breed, 2 
pen of Barred Plymouth Rocks from 
Westhampton Beach, L. L, owned by 
Harry G. Culver. This pen’s record 
was 2124 eggs, giving each bird an 
average production of 212.4 eggs. 
Considerable prominence in the an- 
nual contests has been earned by this 
little Long Island town, for in 1919 
and again in 1920 a pen of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks entered by another 
contestant from Westhampton Beach 
finished in the lead. 


Comparison With Other Years 

Until this year the White Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, and Barred Rocks 
were tied for first place in the num- 
ber of contests won, as each had won 
This year’s win gives 
the Leghorns the lead. The winning 
pen and its production in previous 
contests follows: 1912, White Leg- 
iorns (5 birds) 1071 eggs; 1913, White 
Leghorns 1190; 1914, White Leghorns 
(10 birds thereafter) 2088; 1915, 
White Wyandottes 2072; 1916, White 
Wyandottes 2265; 1917, Barred Rocks 
2119; 1918, Oregons 2352; 1919, 
Barred Rocks 2022; 1920, Barred 
Rocks 2234; 1921, White Wyandottes 
2234: and 1922, White Leghorns 2218. 

For the first time in the contest’s 
history the 1000 birds in the contest 
from various parts of the country laid 
more than 1000 eggs during the first 
week of the contest. Comparing pro- 
duction by classes we find the follow- 
ing: 400 White Leghorns 165.7 eggs 
verage; 240 Rhode Island Reds 156.8; 
100 White Wyandottes 168.4; and 260 
Plymouth Rocks 162. 


three out of ten. 


birds during the 11 years the contest 
has been running. 

Among the White Leghorns hen No. 
672 owned by Hollywood Farm was 
the highest producer, her record be- 
ing 277 eggs. C. H. Lane of South- 
boro, Mass., is the owner of hen No. 
599 whose record of 250 eggs places 
her at the head of the Rhode Island 
Reds in the contest. In the White 
Wyandotte class Walter Bradbury of 
Tottingham, Eng., entered the high 

















Champion Hen—301 Eggs 
This Barred Plymouth Rock won 
individual honors in the contest, She 
is owned by the Ontario Agricultural 
College of Guelph, Canada. 





on7 


producing bird. Her record is 277 
eggs. Barred Rock hen No. 28, the 
300 egg hen owned by the Ontario 
Agricultural College is the top bird in 
both the Plymouth Rock class and 
ehe entire contest. 

Other Notes About the Contest 

Fifty houses, each 12 feet square, 
hold the contest birds. These houses 
are 6 feet high at the eves and 8 feet 
high at the peak. They are of the 
open front type with cloth curtains 


With 301 Eggs 


The contest runs 364 days, or a 
even 52 weeks. This leaves one Pn 
between the closing of one contest ont 
the opening of the next in Which th 
birds can be shipped to their 5 : 
and new ones entered. There is a 
entrance fee of $20 per pen. This fee 
plus the value of the eggs pays the 
feed and labor cost and the Office 
work of one stenographer. 

A dry mash consisting of equal 
parts by weight of bran, cornmeal 
standard middlings, gluten feed, 
ground oats, and meat scraps (49 to 
50 per cent protein) is before the 
birds at all times. A scratch fee 
consisting of corn, 2 parts by weight. 
wheat, 1 part; and heavy oats, 1 part 
is fed from two to four times per day 
depending on the. weather. the 
largest portion of the scratch ration 
is always fed at night. During the 
winter a daily feeding of two poungg 
of semi-solid buttermilk is given each 
100, birds. 

The hens obtain some green feeg 
from the grass runs’ that surround 
each pen, but not enough to give them 
a sufficient amount each day. This 
is supplemented with Swiss chard, 
rape, and clover during the summer, 
each pen receiving all it can clean 
up. Mangles furnish the succulent 
feed for the winter months. 


Electric Lights Now Installed 

The contest for 1922-23 started 
November 1 with more applications 
received than could be cared for, 
A new feature is the use of electric 
lights in the contest pens, this being 
the first time that lights have been 
used in any contest. Here is avail- 
able an excellent opportunity to see 
how different breeds, kept under 
identical conditions, will respond to 
this new feature in poultry work. 

“The poultry department at Con- 
necticut,” says Professor Kirkpatrick, 
head of the department, “has come to 
believe that artificial lights rightly 
handled will permit contestants to 
send in more mature pullets with less 
danger of moulting. It is also felt 
that immature pens can be brought 
into laying earlier. The use of elec- 
tric lights ought to mean a higher 
average winter production. 

Six new states are represented in 
the 12 annual contest, and the 1000 
birds have the following geographical 
distribution: Connecticut 30, Massa- 
chusetts 180, New York and New 
Jersey 110 each, Vermont and Rhode 
Island 50 each, Maine and Michigan 
30 each, New Hampshire and Penn- 
sylvania 20 each, and 10 each from 
Illinois, Maryland, California, Wash- 
ington, Kentucky, England, Canada, 
Delaware, Indiana and Tennessee.— 
(CH. W. Baldwin. 


Wners, 


The Jersey Station has published 
recently “A Study of Poultry Disease,” 
by Willard D. Thompson and Linden 
S. Dodson, who maintain that 4l- 
through the occurrence of diseases 
such as chicken-pox, roup and the can- 
ker group is inevitable, the hold which 
they gain is a measure of the poultry 
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Best New York State Pen—Barred Rocks Owned by H. G. Culver 
of Westhampton Beach, Long Island 


to protect the birds during stormy or 
very cold weather. The pens. are- 
doubled, each. two pens having the 
run of the entire house. More floor 
space is given the birds by removing 
the. pen division wall, and the labor 
of caring for them is reduced. The 
feed consumed is divided évenly be- 
tween the two pens. 


man’s efficiency. 
is, they assert to a certain exte 
immune to contagion by reason of her 
natural strength, vitality and vise 
The symptoms and cure of chickem 
pox, roup and canker are first = 
cribed, A discussion of such speci 
diseases as. belong to the dig 
group follow. 





The healthy bird 
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Float Hage Dairy Feed Pool 


Co-operation Shows Its Strength in New England 


HE Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
ince with headquarters at 
ngtield, Mass., recently engineered 


ri 
ee oov-ton dairy feed pool ‘for 4,141 
farmers in New England. The mem- 


pers of the pool signed contracts and 
also notes at the rate of $10 for each 
ton orde red. They agreed to pay cash 
on delivery each month as their feed 
jg received. The pool as a whole 
up one of the largest of its 


makes 

kind ever conducted through the co- 
operative effort of farmers. It will 
require over 1500 cars to move the 
30,000 tons. The largest contract was 


for 75 tons and the smallest for 600 
pounds, while the average contract 
was 8 tons. The deliveries will be 
made during the coming six months 
and to more than 200 shipping sta- 
tions throughout New England. Each 
farmer’s order was divided into six 
shipments which will be made a 
month apart. The total value of the 
feed exceeds $1,250,000, and its pur- 
chase’ is financed by the Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange in co-oper- 
ation with eight banks in the territory 
of its membership. 

The exchange has already con- 
ducted two fertilizer pools and suc- 
their operation was largely 
responsible for this most recent pro- 
ject. Manager Howard W.. Selby 
secured the co-operation of leading 
eastern agricultural colleges and at a 
conference of dairy feed. experts 
from the eastern states, a series of 
three rations of varying percentages 
of protein were decided. upon—for- 
mulas which would meet the needs 
of dairymen under different condi- 


cess in 


tions. One of the feeds analyzes 24% 
protein, another 20% and a third 
16%. On the tag of each bag of feed 


is a printed statement which gives 
the exact amount of each ingredient 
used in the manufacture of the feed. 

Each member has given a non-in- 


terest bearing promissory note due 
April 30, 1923, which will be automa- 
tically cancelled and returned to the 
purchaser upon the completion ship- 
ments and the respective payments. 
It is by these notes that the exchange 
had collateral for borrowing the 


necessary money to finance the pool. 


southern New York Dairy News 
E. L. VINCENT 

On account of the dry spell we had 

in September and October, cows are 

not going into winter quarters in quite 

as good order as they did last year. 


In the fall of 1921 we had a splendid 
lot of silage corn and we fed it lib- 
erally, for most silos were well filled 
and the surplus could be spared for 
fall feeding. This year few silos were 
filled and the pastures have — been 
short. This serves to reduce the 
amount of milk produced quite mater- 
jally. 


It would not be honest to say that 
there is no anxiety among the farmers 
of the Southern Tier. We see a good 
many serious faces as we’ meet men. 


This as very noticeable at our last 
League iaceling in Binghamton. As 
We locked into the faces of the farm- 
ers present, we could not help noting 
the look of uneasiness disclosed on 
their suntenances. The cheery, op- 
timist address given by Edward F. 
Vincent. the County President, how- 
ever, had the effect of dispelling in 
freat part the apprehension that was 
Manifest earlier in the meeting. Mr. 

‘incent has worked hard to maintain 
the morale of the members of the Co- 
eperaiive Association in this section, 
and the fact that few defections have 
taken place here compared with the 
number in some other quarters speaks 
Well for his suecess along this line. 

At the meeting above referred to the 
hon-pooler was evidently the most 
troublesome factor. in the present 
dairy situation. But after the Presi- 
dent had given the members some 
real facts regarding the conditions in 
ly “n-pooling field, and concluded 


‘Lon’t let the non-pooler get 
your goat!” the reom rang with ap- 


oer. 


away from the dairy business, 


other day. 


tests; 
a failure.” 


old and is soon due to freshen. 
beginning to cake and the two rear quarters 
are badly swollen hanging down much below 
their normal position. 
keeping her or beefing her? 
A-No. 1 
if possible but would not 
lose the use of those two quarters.—(J. E. 
Gregory, Clinton County, N. Y. 


on how thoroughly 
plied and how soon it is applied after 


thorough. 
from. the weight of the 
can be relieved 
around the body 
the 
made by 
the bandage and the 
by rubbing and kneading very often 
with an ointment. 
one of the best materials for this pur- 
pose. 
a layer about half an inch thick, al- 
lowing the teats to protrude through 
the openings of the bandage in order 
that the milk may 
about 24 _hours the 
loosens and may be removed. 
times a second application 
able. 


plause and everybody went home in 
better mental trim, ready to carry on 
the fight to a finish. 

Leaving the dairy interests for a 
moment now may we turn to present 
conditions in other lines of farm 
work? Most of the fall harvesting is 
over now. Potatoes have not been as 
good a,yield as usual, but the price is 
low, being 35 cents at the car in some 
places, so that farmers are not mourn- 
ing that they have not more to sell. 
Cern was not as good a crop as last 
year as stated just now, although 
there were some good pieces. One of 


these was that grown on the Chenango 


Valley farm owned by James H. 
Quinn and sons. Apples are a good 
crop. The fruit is large and fair 


where the trees were treated, although 


it seems unlikely that it will keep as 
good as common. 

It seems quite impossible to get 
which 
is our largest industry, and we should 
make reference to the movement that 
is on foot to clean up the herds of 


this section from the taint of tuber- 
cuiosis. 


Everybody is concerned in 
the outcome of this proposition. 
“What do you think of this cow-test- 
ing business?” a farmer asked one he 
met on the street of Binghamton the 
The answer was signifi- 
cant, “It is all right if everybody goes 
into it and act up to the result of the 
if all do not, it is bound to be 
Does not this tell the story 


in few words? To be really effective, 


all dairymen must enter heartily into 
the plan to rid their herds of this 


disease. It may be the time is not 


quite here when all will do this, but 


it is com:-ng, and coming fast. 


Treating Inflamed Udder 


I have a heifer that is coming three year 
Her bag is 


Would you advise me 
Her dam.is an 
and I would like to keep her 
like to have her 


cow 


Inflammation of the udder is one of 


the most common troubles with dairy 
COWS. 


It may end with permanent 
loss of the udder, usually depending 
treatment is ap- 


udder 
should 


it is first detected. When the 
becomes inflamed the ration 


be reduced, should be laxative in na- 
ture and light in character. 
ideal in this respect. 
drawn several times daily and the cow 


Bran is 
Milk should be 


carefully protected from cold and 
exposure. 
When inflammation of the udder 


develops into a severe case the quar- 
ters of the udder 
very often a yellowish fluid is found 
to replace the milk. 
tion 
time, 
mainder ef the 
very often becomes a permanent loss. 


become hard and 
If the inflamma- 
is not reduced within a short 
secretion stops during the re- 
laxation period and 


Treatment must be 
The cow 


prompt and 
suffers greatly 
udder which 
by passing a sheet 
in order to support 
udder. Hot applications are 
packing soft rags between 
udder followed 


Antiphlogistine is 


This is warmed and applied in 


be drawn. In 
antiphlogistine 
Some- 
is advis- 


In beginning any treatment for in- 


flammation it ‘is advisable to give a 
drench containing one to one and a 
half pounds of epsom salts and a 
dose of salt peter is also given in 
many cases to stimulate the action of 
the kidneys, 

















ERE’S something for YOU, Mr. Trapper 
and Fur Shipper —something very impor- 
tant to YOU. Prices of raw furs are high this season, so 
get all the furs you can, BUT to get the most money for 
your furs, you must be accurately posted on market conditions and mar- 
pom Prices. Make this your biggest season by reading “The Shubert Ship- 

” regularly. It costs you nothing — it’ s —and it will make you many 
- « Mn What is “The Shubert Shipper”? It’s the greatest publication of its 


” kind in the world. It not only quotes highest authentic market 
e Write prices‘on all articles of American Raw Furs, but also con- 


OC Nise market information that ycu cannot afford to be without. 
ape will “The Shubert Shipper” do for you? Om 
t will make money for you. Ie will put you in Today 
Be AX... to sell your furs at the highest prices at all times— 

you will always know just what prices your furs should command. Isn't such information worth 
money to your The market reports published in “Ohe Shubert Shipper” are weve based on 
true facts concerning conditions existing in all the for markets of the world. Ie also contains pic. 
tures of fur-bearing animais in beautiful colors. What must you do to get “ The Shubert Pitgerr 


regularly? Just siga aod mail the coupon below and a copy will come to you by next mail. 
be without it. WRITE FOR YOUR COPY AT ONCE 








. ° » INC, 
THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD DEALING EXCLUSIVELY IN 
AMERICAN RAW FU FR 


25°27 W.AUSTIN AVE. CHICAGO, 
SIGN AND MAIL TH/IS COUPON TODAY 
A. B. SHUBERT, Inc., 25-27 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Without obligation, send me a Shubert Shipper” and keep me posted on Raw Fur 
Market conditions during the Fur Season of 1922-1923. 


U.S. A- 




















Name 

(PLEASE PRINT NAME) 
Post Office. R.F.D. Box No. 
Count State. 


© 1922, A. B. S., Ine. (125) 



























Beautiful and useful stag handle Universal Hunting 
Knife, 5 inch steel blade and handy leather holder sent 
absolutely FREE to you. We are making this special offer to 
prove to you that our Highest Prices and Liberal Grading will get 
you most money for your furs. Upon receipt of your first shipment 
amounting to fifteen dollars or over, besides paying you more money for your 
fur, we will — you this won‘lerful Hunting Knife FREE. 
nd to Dept. 102 for our price list today 
WE GUARANTEE: Highest Market Prices, no commission charges, 


Prompt Returns, to make you a satisfied Singer shipper. 


GEORGE SINGER FUR CO., 220 West 28th St., N. Y.C. 


Twenty-five years in the Fur Business in N.Y. C. 

















We want. a country raw fur buyer in every county 
WY N of your state, to represent us this season, A big 
opportunity for those who qualify. Write at once 


Buye! r 


[rappers 


where 
do you shi 


few York Pays Top Notch Petape 
90 per cent of your furs are sold in New York 
regardless of where you ship 
Cut Out the Middleman—Get All Your Money 
SHIP DIRECT TO HERSKOVITS 
THE WORLD IS OUR OUTLET--MAKE IT YOURS 
Don’t sell or ship any furs until yoa get our guaranteed 
square dealing, $5,000,000 capital — 


for our proposition, 


Charles S. Porter, inc. 


Raw Fur 


117 West 27th Street, 
New York City 











€UR COATS, WRAPS, ROBES, RUGS 


4onade from hides (or any shin with hair or 





and dur 
HORSE, 
r animals, Gloves 7 
om the frim- 
ming, Save 50 to 75 per 
cent. We tan them—- 
you wear them. 
Fur garments 
and remodelled 
Free 32n Catalogue, 
to prenarr skins: 
Styles, sizes, prices, 
Prompt. reliable service 
from specialists in fur tan- 
hing, manufacturing and 
taxidermy. 


irments, farm 
der from 





and caps 


repaired 


How 
shows 


rapper's Treasure Books. Guaranteed Pulse 
FREE fs? Supply Gatalog. ? ean ping Tags. 
WRITE 0 TODAY 


R SEND A POST 


ROCH- 
ESTER FUR END AVE. 
DRESSING CO. ROCHESTER, N. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 





Dept. 50 44 W. 28th St, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Booklet free. iment 4 
PAT EN if Sirererences Best results, 2.08 Mm “Saved 24c. per Rod.” writes William 
assured. Ripley. Obio. on" ee Troe 
ATSON Ff. We Pay the Fre r ° 
WATSON E. COLEMAN. Patent Lawyer 624 F. St. YtVare, Poultry. Lawn Fence. 





KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 0: MUNCIE, IND. 









EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into 
the shipping of day-old chicks and 
eggs by our advertisers, and the hatch- 
ing of same by our subscribers that 
the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee the safe arrival of day-old 
chicks, or that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can 
they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall, continue to exercise the 
greatest care in allowing poultry and 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but 
our responsibility must end with that. 








PEAFOWL—Pheasants, wild geese, 
ducks, twenty varieties pigeons, Ban- 
tams. Low price on breeding stock. 
Free circular. JOHN HASS, Betten- 
dorf, lowa. 





ROSE-COMB RHODE ISLAND 
RED COCKERELS—Dark even col- 
or; fine type and size. Bean strain, 
$3, $5 each. MRS. NORMAN Y. PAT- 
TON, New Castle, Pa., R. D. 4. 





PURE BRED silver faced Wyan- 
dotte Cockerels, $3.00; Pullets, $1.50; 
Narragansett Turkey Toms, $10.00; 
hens, $7.00. MRS. MILTON DALEY, 
Onego, W. Va. 

FIFTY 8. C. W. L. PULLETS, May 
hatched; free range; Tom Barron 
strain; milk and wheat-fed; $2.00 
each. FRANK LAFLER, Middlesex, 
mm Fe 








TURKEYS—A few Bronze, Narra- 
gansett, Bourbon Red and Whites; 
Cornish Indian Game Chickens. No 
orders accepted after December 165. 
WALTER CLARK, Freeport, O. 





ROSE-COMB BROWN LEGHORN 
COCKERELS—$2.50 to $3.50 each; 
from large, heavy-laying stock. BLUE 
BARNS FARM, Schenectady, N. Y. 

PRIZE WINNING AFRICAN AND 
TOULOUSE GEESE, White Runners 
and Buff Ducks. J. H. WORLEY, 
Mercer, Pa. 








FINE SINGLE Comb Black Minorca 
cockerels, large Pekin Drakes. W. 
BROCK, So. Kostnight, N. Y. 

PURE BRED WHITE CHINA 
GEESE. L. L. VANDE MARK, Wya- 
lusing, Pa. R. I. 

GRAY AFRICAN GEESE, males 
and females; no pairs. EUGENE 
KEELER, Wyalusing, Pa. R. I. 








LARGE COLORED MUSCOVYS; 


$5 pair; $7 trio. JESSIE REY- 
NOLDS, Petersburg, N. Y. 





WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKER- 
ELS. Mammoth Pekin Ducks. LAURA 
DICKER, Stamfordville, New York. 





COCKERELS. Barron White Leg- 
horns, Hogan tested flock. MAPLE 
ACRES FARM, R. 2, Tiffin, Ohio. 





PULLETS, Yearling Hens, Cock- 
erels, Cocks. All varieties. FRANK’S 
POULTRY FARM, Tiffin, Ohio. R. 2. 





s. C. RHODE ISLAND RED COCK- 
(SRELS from Cornell Certified stock. 
M. RB. SILVER, Chateaugay, N. Y. 





ROCK TRIOS—Cockerels. 
FARM, Ballston Lake, 


BUFF 
EDGEWOOD 
New York. 





WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS. 


NELSON'S, Grove City, .Pa. 








TOBACCO 





TO INTRODUCE our three-year- 
old tobacco will sell 10 pounds “Reg- 
niar Smoking” 95c. Best Weak Smok- 

1¢ $1.45. Best Smoking $2.25. Best 
turley Smoking $2.95. Medium Chew- 

g $1.95. Best Chewing $3.25. Three 
“sounds Best Burley $1; 100 fine ci- 

rs $3.95. Pay when received. Pound 
sample prepaid 30c. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalogue free. KENTUCKY 
TOBACCO CO., Owefisboro, Kentucky. 
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Your Market Place. 


Only 5 Cents a Word, Each Insertion 


This is YOUR Market Place. It helps you to sell, buy, rent or ex- 
change; to secure farm help or to find work. The address must be 
counted as part of the advertisement, and each initial or number 
counts as a word. Because of the low rate to subscribers and their 
friends, cash must accompany your order. Copy must be received by 


Monday to guarantee insertion in the following week’s issue. 


Phrase 


your wants, as others have secured your interest, by following the style 
of the advertisements on this page, and address all communications to: 


American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO — Shipped 
collect on delivery. Chewing, 56 pounds 
$1.75; 10 pounds $2.50; 20 pounds 
$4.50; Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; 10 
pounds $2, 20 pounds $3.50. FARM- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. , 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO. Chewing, 5 
pounds $1.75; 10 pounds $3.00; 20 
pounds $5; Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; 
10 pounds $2; 20 pounds $3.50. Send 
no money, pay when received. CO- 
OPERATIVE TOBACCO GROWERS, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 








NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO. Chew- 
ing, 6 pounds $1.75; 10 pounds $3.00; 
Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; 10 pounds 
$2.00. Send no money. Pay when re- 
ceived. TOBACCO GROWERS UNION, 
Paducah, Ky. 





THREE YEAR OLD—Kentucky 
Leaf Tobacco. Pay only $1.00 and 
postage when received, for 3 Ibs. 
chewing or 4 Ibs. smoking, or 7 Ibs. 
No. 2 smoking. KENTUCKY TOBAC- 
CO ASSN., Hawesville, Ky. 





NATURAL LEAF SMOKING Mild 
or Strong 10 Ibs. $1.60; 20, $2.75. 
Pipe free with order. Pick Chewing 
10 Ibs. $3.00. Receipt furnished. 
TOBACCO GROWERS UNION, Mur- 
ray, Ky. 


TOBACCO with an absolute guaran- 
tee. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write for prices. HANCOCK LEAF 
TOBACCO ASSOCIATION, Hawes- 
ville, Kentucky. 











CIGARS 





CIGARS—Extra Special. “First Na- 
tional” Brand, 6 inches, Invincibles, 
hand made, Havana, rich, full- Bou- 
quet, $2.00 box of 50. Guaranteed as 
represented. MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 
Church Street, New York. Quantity 
limited. 





WE ARE OFFERING an extra fine 
bunch of Rambouillet, Delaine, Dorset, 
Cheviot, Suffolk, Cotswold and South- 
down Rams and Ewes. Also a fine lot 
of Duroc Pigs, trio $25; spring boar, 
Tax Payer and Pathfinder breeding. 
Everything priced to go. D. H. 
TOWNSEND & SONS, Interlaken, 
N. Y. 


CIGARS—Special offer. Castellanos 
made to sell 2 for 25 cents, while they 
last, $2.25 a box of 50. Imported to- 
bacco throughout. Will suit or your 
‘money refunded. MAYER CIGAR 
Cco., 9 Church St., New York City. 











AGENTS WANTED 





AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet ar- 
ticle plan is a wonder. Get our free 
sample case offer. HO-RO-CO., 177 
Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 








BECOME millinery designers. $35 
week; fascinating; experience un- 
necessary; sample lessons free; write 
immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. L 836, Rochester, N. Y. 





WOMEN—GIRLS over 15. Learn 
dress-costume designing. Earn $35 
week up. Sewing experience unneces- 
sary. Sample lessons free. Write im- 
mediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. L 542, Rochester, N. Y. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. ana 
White Pigs. E. P. ROGERS, wane 


N. Y. 
CHESTER WHITE PIGS, ¢ wee 


old, $3.75 each. OAKS DAIRY 
Wyalusing, Pa, FARM, 








a 
CATTLE 





FOR’ SALE—Aprshire bulls from 
our best cows. Imported and 4 R. 
breeding. Our herd test averages 4 
per cent butter fat. Several bulis are 
ready for heavy service and are priced 
right. Herd Federal accredited. TRE. 
a FARMS, Quiynidd Valley, 

a. : 





WE WILL GIVE the use of a finely 
bred registered Holstein bull cait for 
three years to any responsible farmer. 
Write for our plan. LIVE STOCK IM. 
PROVEMENT CO., Chariton, Mass. 

————_——__. 

TIME TO BUY REAL MILKING 
SHORTHORNS from the old reliable 
“Orchard Grove” herd. Write your 
wants. HOTCHKISS, West Springfield 
Erie Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE. Reg. Jersey Bulls, 
Shropshire ewes and rams. large 
English Yorkshire and Poland-China 
swine. Both sexes. A. M. ALDEN, 
Freehold, N. Y. 

— 

















MALE HELP WANTED 





WANTED—A District Manager or 
General Agent to sell a complete line 
of nursery stock also to employ sub- 
agents for nearby territory; part or 
full time} permanent position; pay 
weekly. L. H. VAN TASSEL, New- 
ark, New York State. 


WANTED—Farmers; men, boys, 
over 17. Become railway mail clerks. 
$132-$195 month. Travel. See the 
country. Common education suffi- 
cient. List positions free. Write im- 
mediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. L 34, Rochester, N. Y. 








FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for rail- 
roads nearest their homes—every- 
where, beginners $150; later $250 
monthly (which position?) RAIL- 
WAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








$35 WEEK—Boys, men. Become 
automobile experts. earn while earn- 
ing. Write FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. L 440, Rochester, N. Y. 








SWINE 





120 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium 
Yorkshire and Chester White Cross. 
color white. Berkshire and Chester 
White Cross, color black and white, 
barrows, sows and boars. All A-1 pigs, 
8 to 10 weeks old, at $5 each. Will 
crate and ship any part of the above 
lots C. O. Dv on approval. JOHN J. 
SCANNELL, Russell §t., Woburn, 
Mass. Tel. 230. 





MIDSUMMER SALE—Cold Spring 
Farm offers during September, 8 to 9 
week old pigs $5.00 each C. O. D. on 
approval. Bred from Big Types, easy 
feeders, fast growers, very prolific. 
Chester & Yorkshire cross. Berkshire 
& Yorkshire cross. COLD SPRING 
FARM, Box 74, Dedham, Mass. 


100 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium 
Yorkshire — Chester White cross, 
Berkshire—Chester White cross, bar- 
rows, sows and ‘boars, 8 to 10 weeks 
old, at $5 each. Will crate and ship 
any part of the above lots c. o. d.-on 
approval. JOHN J. SCANNELL, Rus- 
sell St., Woburn, Mass. Tel. 230. . 





ENGLISH SHEPHERD pups that 
have got the driving power in them 
will have 8 litters for Sept. and Oct. 
delivery. W. W. NORTON, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. 





COLLIE PUPS—Champion line. 
PAINE’S KENNELS, South Royalton, 
Vt. 





FOR SALE—Airedale puppies and 
Beagle puppies H. OAKLEY, Strat- 
tonville, Pa. 





ready to train; farm and 
ARTHUR GIBSON, 


DOGS, 
hunting “dogs. 
Canton, N. Y. 





POLAND CHINAS; big type; 
Buster Arbitrator blood lines; service 
boars, gilts; bred or open; 
freed for period service. m 
BROKAW & SONS, Woodside Farm, 
Flushing, Ohio. 


HAMPSHIRE HOGS, bred sows, 
gilts, young boars, unrelated trios; 
Messenger and Cherokee Lad strains; 
also nursery stock. SAMUEL FRA- 
SER, Geneseo, N. Y. 


REGISTERED DUROC SOWS; 
Pathfinder breeding; also, purebred 
jpigs. M. M. UNDERWQQD,.Lacke, 
'N. ¥. 








REGISTERED Holstein cow with 
good official record, due in December; 
yearling heifers and calves both 
sexes. LYON & CO., Wyalusing, Pa. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS. Stock all 
ages. Males $35 up. Females $60 up. 





. Accredited herd. Write me. HENRY 


INGALLS, Greenville, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Ayrshire bull calves, 
backed by A. R. and Shou records, ' 
CHARLES B. PHILLIPS & SON, 
Ellicottville, N. Y. 








BEES 





HONEY—Pure Clover Extracted, 
1922 crop, 5 Ib. $1.25; 10 Ib. $2.15; 
Buckwheat 5 Ib. $1.15; 10 Ib. $1.90, 
Postpaid to 4th zone. Each additional 
zone add 10c. for 5’s, 20c for 10's. 
Satisfaction and safe delivery guaran- 
teed. We are Farm Bureau Members, 
RANSOM FARM, 1310 Spring St, 
Syracuse, New York. 





HONEY—Pure extracted. Circular 
free. ROSCOE F. WIXSON, Dept. A, 


Dundee, New York. 








SHEEP 








REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE RAMS, 
yearlings and two year olds. Sired by 
imported and Walnut Hall rams. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. C. P. & M. W. 
BINGHAM, Gettysburg, Pa. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE 
RAMS AND EWES for sale. H. B. 
COVERT, Lodi, N. Y. 


THREE REGISTERED SHROP- 
SHIRE RAMS. for sale; inquire of 
H. B. COVERT, Lodi, N. Y. ck 


FOR 
Merino Rams. 
Bridge, N. Y. 











SALE—Registered Delain 
S. M. ADAMS, Eagle 








fall pigs. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 





SPECIAL VALUE Household Treas- 
ure needle book, 10c. Agents wanted 
for line of useful, quick selling artic!es. 
GEO. B. TALBOT, Norwood, Mass. _ 





ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN FOR 
SALE—Direct from manufacturer at 
95c, $1.35 and $1.60 a pound. Postage 
paid on $5 orders. Write for samples. 
H. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 





PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents 
for household package, bright new 
calicoes and percales. Your money's 
worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


HOUSEDRESSES—Percale, $1.00; 
Fiannelette, $1.50; switches, $2.00 uD 
BVA MACK, Canton, N. Y. 


SARATOGA BLOUSES at ccst. All 
colors. Junior and Ladies, 79-89, $1-3% 
SARATOGA, BLOUSE CQ,, SchuyNr 
ville; N. ¥. 
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Eighty Years of Service 
Our Own .Counsel At Your Disposal 


HE 80 years of success of the 
i american Agriculturist is founded 
jn large part on its service to sub- 
scrivers. In addition to the help 
given through our Veterinary Depart- 
ment, household advice, suggestions 
in regard to agricultural production 
and farm engineering problems, etc., 
this paper offers the service of the 
Counsel for the American Agricultur- 
ist who will answer any general ques- 
tions of law. 

We feel however, that it is not 
proper for a newspaper or magazine 
to answer specific questions affecting 
jegal rights. The reason for our be- 
lief is that a person seeking legal 
advice on a specific state of facts, 
must of necessity himself tell the 
jawyer all the facts. Unless the law- 
«er knows everything regarding thks 
ease, he is not able to give a client a 
satisfactory answer. Some fact which 
-he client has not mentioned may be 
ery important and if the lawyer had 
cnown it, would have caused him to 
eive an entirely different answer. 
Ve do not wish to have our sub- 
seribers receive opinions based only 
ipon a partial knowledge of the 
“acts, and therefore, in order to pro- 
tect them, we must refuse to answer 
such questions. 

The New York County Lawyers 
Association, a very large and highly 
respected organization, has a Com- 
mittee which considers questions re- 
garding a lawyer’s relation to his 
client and the community. In a re- 
cent report of this Committee, this 
very question was touched upon, and 
the following opinion given: 

“Your committee, after careful considera- 
tion, is of the opinion that it is harmful to 
‘he community and dangerous for a news- 

per to conduct a column purporting to give 
eval advice upon specific cases, and situa- 
ns in which the inquirer requires the 
rvices of a lawyer. It is clear that the 
man cannot receive adequate and proper 
advice unless he fully sets forth all 

the facts of the given case to his adviser. 
Svery lawyer knows how much _ cross-ex- 
amining must be done before he gets the 


, 


whole story from his client, and how often 
he must get ‘the other correspondence’ which 
the client thought was of no consequence. 
Great harm is done if through the medium 
of a newspaper column advice is given upon 
the inadequate statements of fact formu- 
lated by the layman.” 

We heartily agree with this Com- 
mittee. We think our readers will 
‘see that it is often for their interest 
to get the benefit of an interview with 
a lawyer and his personal advice. 

To Continue General Legal Advice 

This does not mean however, that 
we will not furnish legal opinions on 
general matters, such as information 
affecting farm property, farm busi- 
ness, distribution, etc. We will also 
continue to furnish opinions on legal 
questions of a general nature, such 


- as the fencing laws, law in regard to 


keeping milk cans clean, hunting and 
game laws, etc. 

We will. also continue to give prac- 
tical assistance through the Service 
Bureau, to which subscribers may 
send their claims against common 
carriers (such as the railroads and 
express companies, and so _ forth); 
also claims against advertisers, re- 
sponsible business houses and any 
other similar matters. We will make 
a thorough endeavor to collect justi- 
fied claims as speedily as possible and 
will do this without any charge to the 
subscriber. We cannot, however, 
accept collection claims of a  per- 
sonal nature, as for instance, those 
against a member of the family, a 
friend or a neighbor, for in such 
cases it is almost impossible to get 
both sides of the matter. 

Furthermore, we will continue to 
be of assistance to our readers when 
they have specific legal questions to 
present, by giving them disinterested 
advice as to reputable lawyers in 
their community. Through our long 
experience in handling claims and 
similar matters, we have established 
excellent connections which enable us 
to recommend reputable lawyers in 
practically every part of the country. 





Back Salary Collected 

When the daughter of Mr. Cecil 
Keller of Bowden, W. Va., an Amer- 
ican Agriculturist subscriber, left 
Weston, W. Va., the Elk River Coal 
Association still owed her the salary 
for a week’s work and she did not 
have time to collect it before leaving. 
Repeated letters requesting that a 
check be sent her were ignored. Fin- 
ally the matter was taken up with 
the American Agriculturist Service 
Bureau and we wrote the secretary of 
the association immediately. Within 
a few days we received a letter from 
lim stating that a check for $25 had 
veen sent Miss Elva B. Keller, as 
soon’ as the complaint had been 
orought to his attention by, us. Miss 
eller wrote us that the check was 
received and the matter closed to her 
entire satisfaction. 


Rather Speculative Investment 
. Sinancial Department: What is your opin- 
- of the Raritan Refining Corporation of 
‘ew Brunswick, N. J. as to investing im 
their stock?—(J. J. El, New York. 

The only security of the Raritan 


Refining Corporation with which we ~ 


are acquainted is the 7% and partic- 
ipating first mortgage bond due 
‘August 15, 1929. Recent quotation 
Jor this bond was 63 bid, offered at 
*S. We consider them speculative 


and do not advise them for invest- 
ment. 


_ Booties Never Paid For 
_ | ree dozen booties went to one of 
the Srms which handle knitted articles 
‘ode in their homes by farm women. 
ll Clarence Baker, Williamson, 
* Y., made the shipment to a firm 
*4ich had always sent her money 


within a week or ten days. Three 
letters from her brought no response, 
but evidently there was some clerical 
misunderstanding at the headquarters 
of the knitting company. The day 
after the Service Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist took up the matter 
with them, they wrote us that they 
had promptly investigated and that a 
check had been sent. Mrs. Baker 
wrote that it was received and the 
case was thus promptly closed. 


A Recent Letter 

Gentlémen: I received your letter 
of August 25th, 1922 and was glad to 
hear from your legal service bureau 
of the American Agriculturist. It is 
just fine and if the farmers all knew 
what a fine help it would be to them 
and such a small cost, they would not 
stop with one year’s subscription, but 
would take the subscription for two 
or three years at a time and to have 
a place to go for good advice is a fine 
help to anyone. A farmer wants to 
understand the law points as well as 
anyone else. 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) HENRY N. COOPER, 
* R. F. D. No. 1, Chester, N. J. 


Wait Till It Proves Itself 

Financial Department :—Kindly inform me 
if the L. R. Steel Service Corporation of New 
York is a safe investment. They promise 
7? per cent and money returned in five yeore 
They have stores all over the states and 
Canada, and own three farms and a sngar 
plantation and refinery.—(J. R., New Yorx. 

It is our opinion that this enterprise 
is still in the speculative stage. After 
the company has operated successfully 
over a term of years, will be time 
enough to consider its claim to an in- 
vestment stiitus. —« ; 





361 








* TURKEYS 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 
—The largest on market. Big-boned 
thoroughbreds. Prompt delivery 
f.o.b. FLORENCE McNICKLE, La 
Fargeville, N. Y. 








STANCHIONS 





CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guar- 
anteed to please the purchaser. They 
are shipped subject to trial in the buy- 
er’s stable. They are right. Send for 








booklet. WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box 
A, Forrestville, Ct. 
MISCELLANEOUS . 





THE FENCE LAW by Marcus M. 
McCullough, LL.B. A full discussion 
of the laws relating to the building 
and maintenance of division and 
boundary fences; when enacted; their 
subsequent history and how they af- 
feet the farmer. Booklet sent post- 
paid upon receipt of $1. MARCUS M. 
McCULLOUGH, 55 Liberty St., New 
York City. 





PURE CANE MOLASSES—Nothing 
better for your stock. Increases milk 


flow. SPECIAL: One barrel FREE 
on- order for ten. Shipments made 
from Philadelphia or New York. 


Write for low prices. HOWARD BRO- 
THERS, South Shaftsbury, Vermont. 





BARREL LOTS SLIGHTLY DAM- 
AGED CROCKERY, Guernsey Cook- 
ingware, Pottery, Aluminumware, 
Earthenware, Hotel China, Stoneware, 
etc. Shipped direct from the factory 
to consumer. Write for particulars. 
E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine. 





ALFALFA, mixed and timothy hay. 
Have seven cars, shipped subject in- 
spection. W. A. WITHROW, Route 
Four, Syracuse, New York. 





FERRETS—Send and get our prices 
and booklet free on our young and 
yearling ferrets. Special prices on 
wholesale lots. W. A. JEWETT & 
SONS, Rochester, O. 





POST CARDS FREE—For correct 
addresses of three school teachers I 
will send you twelve fine post cards 
in colors. WALTER EMERY, Mexico, 
mm. ¥. . 








FERRETS—2,000 head, single pairs 
or dozen lots. F. G. HELD, New Lon- 
don, Ohio. 





SPECIAL PRICES, FARM PRINT- 





ING. Samples and list free. SUNCO, 
Mohawk, ‘New York. 
FERRETS—Safe arrival. Prices. 


Stock guaranteed. F. G. HELD, New 
London, Ohio. 





MILK TICKETS, 25c per thousand. 
Sample free. BONDS PRESS, Middle- 
town, N. Y. . 





FERRETS for sale. Price list free. 
GLENDALE FERRET CoO., Welling- 
ton, O. 





FERRETS—Send for price list. 
CARL G. WEBBER, Wellington, Ohio. 





HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE 
STEVENS, Petersborough, Ontario. 








RAW FURS AND TRAPPING 

TRAPPERS—My method of catch- 
ing foxes has no equal. Will send 
free. EVERETT SHERMANN, Whit- 
man, Mass. 








== 





AUCTION SCHOOLS . 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING AT 
HOME—Full course, diploma. Free 
catalog. AUCTIONEERS’. SCHOOL 
OF EXPERIENCE, 1215 Arlington 
Avé., Davenport, Iowa. ~ 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


100 ACRES,, with 9 cattle, team, 
poultry, 30 ton hay, 10 bu. potatoes, 
vegetables, sheep, implements, etc.; - 
your income should start the*day you 
move in; nice future assured; near 
village, city markets; prosperous 
neighbors; productive tillage; spring- 
watered pasture; about 1,000 cords 
wood; 50,000 ft. timber; 2,000 sugar 
maples; 50 apple trees, pears, plums, 
cherries; warm 2-story 9-room house; 
spring water; 40-ft. basement barn, 
poultry house, piggery etc.; called to 
distant State; $2,500 takes all, less 
than half cash. LEWIS G. COBURN, 
26 W. Madison St., Johnstown, N. Y. 





AGED OWNER must sell 251 acres 
with 13 cows, 3 young cattle, horses, 
poultry, fudl implements, hay, 50 bu. 
potatges, 100 bu. oats, buckwheat, 
apples, etc.; 175 acres to work with 
tractor, 30-cow pasture; about 100,000 
ft. timber; 1,500 cords wood to sell 
during coal shortage; 400 sugar 
maples handy schools, stores, mar- 


kets;. 8-room house, 8:0-ft. barn, 
Stable, 60-ft. poultry house; taken 
now, $4,200 gets all, part cash; de- 
tails page 108, Illus. Catalog 1200. 


Bargains FREE. STROUT FARM 








AGENCY, 150 R Nassau St., New 
York City. 

FARM of 277 acres at a bargain, 
2 miles from station, 1 mile from 
school; good buildings, large two- 
family house; stock; all modern mu- 
chinery; if interested, call or write. 
JOHN B. WALKER, Halcottsville, 
New York. 

FOR SALE—92-acre farm near 
small town; 8-room house, 2 barns, 
orchard, 10-cow, spring-watered pas- 
ture; good location; price $3,000. 


ELMER E. MAGEE, Centerville, Pa. 


WANTED—To hear from owner ot 
land for sale. O. K. HAWLEY, Bald- 
win, Wisconsin. 





WANT TO HEAR FROM OWNER 
HAVING FARM for sale; give par- 
ticulars and lowest price. JOHN J. 
BLACK, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
FRUIT TREES—Greatly reduced 
prices. Direct to Planters. No agents, 
Peaches, apples, pears, plums, cher- 
ries, grapes, berries, nuts, pecans, 
mulberries. Ornamental trees, vines 
and shrubs. Free 64 page catalog. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., Box 
119, Cleveland, Tenn. 








STRAWBERRY, raspberry, black- 
berry, dewberry, gooseberry, currant, 
grape, asparagus, rhubarb, 
radish, hardy perennial flower plants; 
roses, shrubs; for fall planting. Cat- 
alogue freee HARRY D. SQUIRES, 
Good Ground, N. Y. 


horse- 





CONCORD GRAPE VINES, 1%2 
each, 12 for $1.00. Parcel post pre- 
paid. E. A. MILLER, Brookville, R 
Pa, 











PATENTS 
PATENTS SECURED. Prompt 
service. Avoid dangerous delays. 


Send for our “Record of Invention”. 
form and Free Book telling how to 
obtain a Patent. Send sketch or 
model for examination. Preliminary 
advice without charge. Highest Ref- 
erences. Write TODAY. ; ee 
JACKSON & CO., 328 Ouray Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


} 





Important to Advertisers 








Copy and. instructions for Breeders’ or 
classified advertisements must reach 
us on Monday morning in order to 
insure insertion in following week's 
paper. Change of copy or notice to 
discontinue advertisement should 
- reach us on Tuesday morning in order 
i to prevent advertisement appearing in 
following week's paper. 
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John Cardigan, a pioneer In the country of the giant redwoods, succeeds 
in establishing the settlement of Sequoia, building a home and the first saw- 
mill in that territory, and finds a wife in a brave sailor’s daughter who has 
been “first mate” of her father’s ship. Their new home is the most attractive 

. in Sequoia and here they spent three wonderfully happy years. Here their’ 


little son, Bryce, was born. 
supruome sacrifice of maternity. 


Two days later the young mother made tho 
She is buried in a grove of giant Redwoods, 


® spot she loved to visit and which she called her Valley of the Giants and 
wh.ch, she had planned, should become a public park of the future City of 


Scequo.a. 


Sa pupil Bryce was not meteoric; he had his father’s patient, unexcitable 


nature; 


and, like the old man, he possessed the glorious gift of imagination. 


Never mediocre, he was never especially brilliant, but was seemingly content 


to maintain a steady, dependable average in all things. 


He had his mother’s 


dark auburn hair, brown eyes, and fair white skin, and quite early in life he 
gave promise of being as large and powerful a man as his father. 


Bryce’s boyhood was much the same as that of other lads in Sequoia, save 
that in the matter of toys and, later guns, fishing-rods, dogs, and ponies he 


was a source of envy to his fellows. 
on the mil! pay-roll, 


After his tenth year his father placed him 
and on pay-day he,was wont to line up with the mill-crew 


to receive his modest stipend of ten dollars for carrying in kindling to the 


cook in the 


mill kitchen each day after school. 


This otherwise needless arrangement was old Cardigan’s way of teaching 


his boy financial responsibility. 
he wanted his son to 
of it with definite 
he must never 
hud been so eagerly 


HEN Bryce Cardigan was about 
Lourteea years vid LMCLE YOLurE d 
an important @yt.u4 bua 
mendawie enort iw increase 
come he hau laid out a 
tabie garden in the rear of his fathers 
house, and here on a Saturday morn- 
ing, whiie down on his knees wecd- 
ing carrots, he chanced to look up and 
discovered a young lady gazing at him 
through the picket fence. She was a 
few years his junior, and a stranger 
Ensued the following con- 
“Hello, little boy.” 


yourself! I ain't a 


a Cvulll- 
his in- 


small vege- 


in Sequoia. 
versation: 
“Hello 
boy.” 
She ignored the correction. 
are you doing?” 
“Weedin’ carrots. 
“What for?” 
Bryce, highly incensed at 
been designated a little boy by 
superior damsel, saw his opportunity 
to silence her. “Cat's fur for kitten 
breeches,” he retorted—without any 
evidence of originality, we must con- 
fess. Whereat she stung him to the 
heart with a sweet smile and prompt- 
ly sang for him this ancient ballad 
of childhood: 


little 
“What 
Can’t you see?” 


having 
this 


“What are little boys made of? 
What little boys made of? 
Snakes and snails 
And puppy dog's tails, 
And that's what little boys are 
of.” 


are 
made 


Bryce knew the second verse and 
shrivelled inwardly in anticipation of 
being informed that little girls are 
made of sugar and and every- 
thing nice Realizing that he had be- 
gun something which might not ter- 
minate with credit to himself, he hung 
his head and for the space of several 
minutes gave ali his attention to his 
crop. And presently the visitor spoke 
again. 

“I like 
‘pretty red.” 


spice 


vour hair, little boy. It’s a 


between 
was 


HAT settled the issue 

them To he hailed as little 
bad enough, but to be reminded of his 
crowning misfortune wus adding in- 
sult to injury He rose and cautiously 
approached the fence with the inten- 
tion of pinching the impudent strang- 
surreptitiously, and 
his 


er. suddenly and 
sending her away 
hand crept between the palings on its 
wicked mission, the little miss looked 
at him in (friendly fashion and 
queried: 
“What's your name?” 
Bryce’s hand hesitated 
Cardigan,” he answered gruffly. 
“I'm Shirley Sumner,”’ she ventured. 
“Let's be friends.” 
“When did vou come 
quoia?” he demanded. 
“I don’t live here. I'm just visiting 
here with my aunt and uncle. We're 
staying at the hotel, and there’s no- 
hody to play with My uncle’s name 
is Pennington. So's my aunt’s. He's 


weeping. As 


“Bryce 


to live in Se- 


storing up for him. 


All that he possessed he had worked for, and 
grow up with the business to realize that he was a part 
duties connected with it developing upon him—duties which 
suirk if he was to retain the rich redwood heritage his father 


out here buying timber, and we live in 
‘aichigan. Do you know the capital of 
Michigan?” 

“Of course I do,” he answered. 
“The capital of Michigan is Chicago.” 

“Oh, you big stupid! It isn’t. It’s 
Detroit.” ‘ 

“'Tain’t neither. It’s Chicago.” 

“I live there—so I guess I ought to 
know. So there!” 

Bryce was vanquished, and an acute 
sense of his imperfections in matters 
geographical inclined him to end the 
argument. “Well, maybe you're right,” 
he admitted grudgingly. “Anyhow, 
what difference does it make?” 

She did not answer. Evidently she 
was desirous of avoiding an argument 
if possible. Her gaze wandered past 
Bryce to where his Indian pony 
stood with her head out of the window 
of her’ box-stall contemplating her 


master. 
what a 


‘*O 
Shirley 


“Whose is he?” 
‘“’Tain’t a he. 
belongs to me.” 

“Do you ride her?” 

“Not very often now. I’m getting 

too heavy for her, so Dad’s bought me 
a horse that weighs nine hundred 
pounds. Midget only weighs five hun- 
dred.”” He considered her a moment 
while she gazed in awe upon this man 
with two horses. “Can you ride a 
pony?” he asked. 
. She sighed. shaking her. head re- 
signed'y. “We haven’t any room ‘to 
keep a pony at our house in Detroit,” 
she explained, and added hopefully: 
“But I'd love to ride on Midget. I 
suppose I could learn to ride if som2- 
body taught me how.” 

He looked at her again. At that 
period of his existence he was in- 
clined to regard girls as a necessory 
evil. For some immutable reason they 
existed, and perforce must be borre 
with, and it was his hope that he 
would get through life and see as little 
as possible of the exasperating sex. 
Nevertheless. as Bryce surveyed this 
winsome miss through the palings, he 
was also equally sensible of a sneaking 
desire to find favor in her cyes—also 
equally sensible of the fact that the 
path to that desirable end lay between 
himself ind Midget. He swelled 
with the importance of one who 
knows he controls a delicate situa- 
ton. 


dear little horse!” 
Summer _ exclaimed, 


It’s a she. And she 


66 ELL, I suppose if you want a 
ride I'll have to give it to you,” 
he grumbled, “although I’m mighty 
busy this morning.” 
“Oh, I think ‘you're so nice,” 
declared. 
A th ili shot through him that vas 
akin to pain. with difficulty 411 he 


she 


restrain an impulse to dash wildly into’ 


the stable and saddie Midget in fu- 
rious haste. Instead he walked to the 
barn slowly and with extreme dignity. 
When he reappeared, he was leading 
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Midget, a little silverpoint runt of a 
Klamath Indian pony, and Moses, a 
sturdy pinto cayuse from the cattle 
ranges over in Trinity County. “I'll 
have a ride with you,” he announced. 
“Can't let a tenderfoot like you go out 
alone on Midget.” 

All aflutter with delightful anticipa- 
tion, the young lady climbed up on the 
gate and scrambled into the sadile 
when Bryce swung the pony broadside 
to the gate. Then he adjusted the 
stirrups to fit her, passed a hair rope 
from Midget’s little hackamore to the 
pommel of Moses’ saddle, mounted the 
pinto, and proceeded with his first ad- 
venture as a riding-master. Two 
hours of his valuable time did he give 
that morning before the call of duty 
brought him back to the house and his 
neglected crop of carrots. When he 
suggested tactfully, however, tlLat it 
Was now necessary that his guest and 
Midget separate, a difticulty arose. 
Shirley Sumner refused point blank to 
leave the premises. She liked Bryce: 
for his hair and because Fe had been 
so kind to her; she was a stranger in 
Sequoia, and now that*she had found 
an agreeable companion,’ it was far 
from her intention to desert him. 


S° Miss Sumner stayed and helped 
Bryce weed his carrots, and since 
as a voluntary laborer she was at 
least worth her board, at noon Bryce 
brought her in to Mrs. Tully with a re- 
quest for luncheon. When he went 
to the mill to carry in the kindling for 
the cook, the young lady returned 
rather sorrowfully to the Hotel Se- 
quoia, with a fervent promise to see 
him the next day. She did, and Bryce 
took her for a long ride up into the 
Valley of the Giants and showed her 
his mother’s grave. The gray squir- 
reis were there, and Bryce gave 
Shirley a bag of pine-nuts to feed 
them. Then they put some flowers on 
the grave, and when they returned to 
town and Bryce was unsaddling the 
ponies, Shirley drew Midget’s nose 
down to her and kissed it. Then she 
commenced to weep rather violently. 

“What are you crying about?” 
Bryce demanded. Girls are so hard to 
understand. 

“I'm going h-h-h-home tomorrow,” 
she howled. 

He was stricken with dismay and 
bade her desist from her vain repin- 
ings. But her heart was broken—and 
somehow—Bryce appeared to act au- 
tomatically—he had his arm around 
her. “Den't cry, Shirley,” he pleaded. 
“It breaks my heart to see you cry. 
Do you Want Midget? I’ll give her to 
you.” 

Betweeh sobs Shirley confessed that 
the prospect of parting with him and 
not Midget was provocative of her 
woe. This staggered Bryce and pleased 
him immensely. And at parting she 
kissed him good-bye, reiterctifiig her 
opinion that he was the nicest, kind- 
est boy she had ever met or hoped to 
meet. 

When Shirley and her uncle and 
aunt boarded the steamer for San 
Francisco, Bryce stood disconsolate on 
the dock and waved to Shirley unt 
he could no longer discern her on the 
deck. Then he went home, crawled 
up into the haymow and wept, for he 
had something in his heart and it 
hurt. He thought of his elfin com- 
panion very frequently for a week, and 
he lost his appetite very much to Mrs. 
Tully’s concern. Then tne steelhead 
trout began to run in Bel River, and 
the sweetest event that can occur in 
any boy’s existence—the sudden awak- 
ening to the wonder and beauty of life 
so poignantly realized in his first-love 
affair—was lost sight of by Bryce. In a 
month he had forgotten the incident; 
in six months he had forgotten Shirley 


Sumner. 
Chapter IV 


HE succeeding years of Bryce 
; Cardigan’s life, until he went East 
to Princeton, were those of the ordi- 
nary youth in a small and somewhat 
primitive country town. He made fre- 
quent trips to-San Francisco with his 
father on the steamer that made bi- 
weekly trips between Sequoia and the 


- The Valley of the Giants—a Peer & Kin 


metropolis—as The Sequoia Sentine) 
always referred to San Francisco H 
was an expert fisherman, ang the best 
shot with rifle or shotgun jn ~— 
country; he delighted in Sports ena. 
greatly to the secret delight of hig 
father, showed a profound interest in 
the latter’s business. 


JT BRovuGHOoUT the happy years of 

Bryce’s boyhood his father contin. 
ued to enlarge and improve his sawimil] 
to build more schooners, and to acquire 
more redwood timber. Lands, the 
purchase of which by Cardigan a de. 
cade before had caused his neighborg 
to impugn his judgment, now deve). 
oped strategical importance. AS a 
result those lands necessary to consol. 
date his own holdings came to him at 
his own price, while his adverse 
holdings that blocked the logging 
operations of his competitors went 
from him—also at his own price. In 
fact, all well-laid plans matured satis. 
factorily with the exception of one 
and since it has a very definite bear- 
ing on the story, the necessity of ex- 
plaining it is paramount. 

Contiguous to Cardigan’s logging 
operations to the east and north of 
Sequoia, and comparatively close in, 
lay a block of two thousand acres of 
splendid timber, the natural, feasible, 
and inexpensive outlet for which, 
when it should be logged, was the 
Valley of the Giants. for thirty 
years John Cardigan had played a 
waiting game with the owner of that 
timber, for the latter was as fully ob- 
sessed with the belief that he wes go- 
ing to sell it to John Cardigan ai a 
dollar and a half per theusand feet 
stumpage as Cardigan was certain he 
was going to buy it for a dollar a 
thousand—when he should be ready 
to do so and not one second sooner. 
He calculated, as did the owner of the 
timber, that the time to do business 
would be a year or two before the 
last of Cardigan’s timber in that sec- 
tion should be gone. 


VENTUALLY the time for acquir- 

ing more timber arrived. John 
Cardigan meeting his neighbor on the 
street, accosted him thus: 

“Look here, Bill: isn’t it time we got 
together on that timber of yours? You 
know you’ve been holding it to block 
me and force mé to buy at your 
figure.” 

“That's why I bought it,’” the other 
admitted smilingly. “Then, before I 
realized my position, you check- 
mated me with that quarter-section 
in the valley, and we’ve been dead- 
locked ever since.” 

“T’'ll give you a dollar a thousand 
stumpage for your timber, Bill.” 

“T want a dollar and a half.” 

“A dollar is my absolute limit.” 

“Then I'll keep my timber.” 

“And I'll keep my money. When I 
finish logging in my present holdings 
I’m going to pull out of ‘that country 
and log twenty miles south of Sequoia. 
I have ten thousand acres in the San 
Hedrin watershed. Remember, Bill, 
the man who buys your timber will 
have to log it through my land—and 
I’m not going to log that quarter-sec- 
tion in the valley. Hence there will 
be no outlet for your timber in back.” 

“Not going to log it? Why, what 
are you going to do with it?’’ 

“I’m just going to let it stay there 
until I die. When my will is filed for 
probate, your curiosity will be satis- 
fied—but not until then.” 

The other laughed. “John,” he de- 
clared, “you just haven’t got the cour- 
age to pull out when your timber ad- 
joining mine is gone. That will be too 
expensive a move, and you'll only be 
biting off your nose to spite your face. 
Come through with a dollar and 4 
half, John.” 

“I never bluff, Bill. Remember, if 
I pull out for the San Hedrin, I'l! not 
abandon my logging-camps there to 
come back and log your timber. One 
expensive move is enough for me. 
Better take a dollar, Bill. It’s a g004d, 
fair price, as the market on redwood 

(Continued on'Page 363) 
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Making Rabbits Pay 


A Source of Pleasure and Profit for Boys and Girls 


‘?AHE common little bunny is gen- 
T erally considered more as a pet 
and something to keep boys and girls 
interested, than anything else. How- 
ever when rabbit raising is under- 
taken rea seriously, boys and girls 
may find themselves in a situation to 
ie very attractive profits. This 


ake ; 
~ ean that boys and girls can 


doesn’t m 





A Successful Rabbit Raiser 


John Cowles of Syosset, L. L, has 
become an experienced breeder of 
Flemish Giant rabbits. He is shown 
here with his foundation doe, fourteen 
pounder. John has been successful in 
defeating many adult breeders in 
Long Island pet stock shows. He 
started as one of the first boys in 
Nassau County to start in rabbit club 
work. 





become extremely wealthy in a short 
time raising rabbits, but it affords the 
opportunity for young folks to realize 
steady profit. 

Good Stock Essential. 

Rabbit raising is a regular project 
of boys and girls in New York state. 
In fact there are many rabbit clubs. 
Invariably every one of these clubs is 
making a study of improvement in 
stock. Boys and girls in rabbit clubs 
find that in order to derive the great- 
est returns from their efforts, they 
must raise something better than com- 
mon stock and offer more for sale 
than the average. 

Of course folks have different ideas 
relative co the superiority of different 
breeds. 
the massive Flemish *Giant with its 
beautiful black or steel gray coat. 
Then there are folks who prefer the 
fleet-footed, lighter weight, earlier 
maturing Belgian Hare. The New 
Zealand Reds have their advocates for 
their characteristics are half way 
between the former breeds. The 
Dutch Belts, English and Angoras all 
find favor but these latter named 
breeds are more or less curiosities. 
Boys and girls who are experiencing 
the greatest success with rabbits have 


Selected pure breds of the more pop- . 


ular breeds, They derive a great deal 
of profit not only for the meat but for 
breeding stock. 
Proper Feeding Essential 
In spite of purebred stock no one 


— 


There are some who prefer ° 


can expect success from rabbits even 
though they be purebreds, if they do 
not feed and care for them properly. 
Proper feeding and .care does not 
mean a great deal of work but it 
means a regular schedule of manage- 
ment and the right kind of food. 

Rabbits are not scavengers nor are 
they the means of disposing of all 
kinds of waste. There are folks who 
feed all kinds of waste vegetables 
and table scraps to rabbits and then 
are amazed that the animals die. Just 
because rabbits steal cabbage in the 
field does not say that it is the very 
best for domesticated stock. Wild 
rabbits are entirely different in their 
feeding habits. . 

American Agriculturist is going to 
carry more about rabbit raising in 
subsequent issues. Boys and girls 
who are interested in rabbit raising 
are urged to write and tell of their 
experiences or difficulties, addressing 
their letters to the editor. of the boys’ 
and girls’ page. 


His Faithful Friend 


Most every boy has a “pal.” Some- 
times it is another boy, sometimes it 
is a faithful dog. However, here is 
a boy who has as his particular 
friend, a handsome cat. It is hard 
to say which appears the prouder. 
Surely the cat is a beauty. Both have 
reasons to be proud of each other. 

The following was sent in by L. M. 
Thornton of Waverly, N. Y. We im- 
agine that it is Master Thornton in 
the picture. The rhyme below leoks 
as though it were original. At any 
rate, we are going to give the writer 
credit for it. 





i} 








A dog is man’s best friend 
I’ve heard say that: 

But I've a friend myself, 
My faithful cat. 

A horse devotion shows, 
But lift your hat, 

He never tells on me, 
My good old cat. 

Praise pets of many kinds, 
TI’ll tell you flat, 

You can’t find one to beat 
My loyal cat. 





The Valley of the Giants 


(Continued from Page 362) 


timber is now, and you'll be making 
an even hundred per cent. on your in- 
vestment. Remember, Bill, if I don’t 
buy your timber, you’ll never log it 
yourself and neither will anybody else. 
oy be stuck with it for the -next 

y years—and. taxes aren’t getting 
any lower. Besides, there’s a good 
sm of pine and fir in there, and you 
ted what a forest fire will do to 


igh hang on a little longer, I 
" I think so, too,” John Cardigan re- 

piled. And that night, as was his 

wont, John Cardigan discussed the 

Squaw Creek timber with his son. 

a Suppose he thinks you're bluff- 
a Bryce commented. 

™%, in not. Bryce. T never bluff— 
'S T never permit a bluff ofmine 


to be called, and don’t you ever do it, 
either. Remember that, boy. Any 
time you deliver a verdict, be sure 
you’re in a such position you won't 
have to reverse yourself. I’m going to 
finish logging in that district this fall, 
so if I’m going to keep the mill run- 
ning, I'll have to establish my camps 
on the.San Hedrin watershed right 
away.” 

Bryce pondered. “But isn’t it 
cheaper to give him -his price on 
Squaw Creek timber than go logging 
in the San Hedrin and have to build 
twenty -miles of logging railroad to get 
your logs to the mill?” 

“It would be, son, if I had to build 
the railroad. Fortunately, I do not. 
I’ll just shoot the logs down the hill- 
side to the San Hedrin River and 
drive them down the stream to a log- 
boom on tidewater.” 


(Continued Next Week) : ° 
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drawn in 30 days. 


in happiness, helpfulness and. inspiration to you 
family. 


specify some future issue. Postage free gxcept on 


Your Favorite Magazines 


At Almost Half Price 
If You Act Quickly 


Many of these extraordinary cut-rate offers will be with- 
Every dollar you spend for one of these 
money-saving clubs will bring 100 per cent dividends monthly 


and your 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal or extension. 
All subscriptions will start with the current issue unless you 
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MAIL THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON TODAY 


American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


culturist for one year and 


R. R. or Box No. ..... 
City and State 


$2.00 for 3 years, $3.00 for five years. 





Enclosed is $......<. , for which send me American Agri- 


(Give the names of the magazines in the club you select) 


Note—If you wish American Agriculturist alone, send $1.00 for one year, 
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OIL LIGHT BEATS 
ELECTRIC OR GAS 


BURNS 94% AIR 

A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps... It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. | 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 day’s FREE trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help him 
introduce it. Write him to-day for 
full particulars. Also ask him to ex- 
plain how you can get the agency, and 
without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. # 


A Modern Bathroom, $55 
Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set 
comprises a 4, 4% or 5 foot iron enam- 
eled roll rim bath tub, one 19 inch 
roll rim enameled flat-back lavatory, 
and a syphon action, wash-down water 
closet with porcelain tank and oak post 
hinge seat; all china index faucets, 
nickel plated traps, and all nickel- 
plated heavy fittings. 

J. M, SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 

545 Third Ave., New York City 


“Pride” 


Send for 
Catalog 40 


sene or coal oil will keep 
this Sanray lamp in 
operation for 30 hours. 


FREE Lantern 


As a special introdu offer, we will 











Handsome Cut Glass 


Sugar and Cream Set 75¢ 


Copy of old Colonial shape. Beautiful flower cut- 


ting. Acharming gift anda t bargain. Send 
‘%6c—money order or check. If west of the Miss., 
add l5c postage. We guarantee prompt, safe 

. Money back if you’re not delighted 


Deoe.-« Repstal Krafters t<a:00, N.}. 


Cut This Out and Get ss 5.00 


a Reduction of 


NDISEVL NROGR A 


REAL COMFORT FOR EVERY HOM 
Stree 

fe . You owe to 

yor “Fike ana children to in- 

30 frre nis nme 

IDEAL CHEMICAL CLOGET Co. 

Box 80 Senecoa Falls, M. Y. 


400 CANDLE 
POWER LAMP 














; cent. & 
‘ECONOMY LAMP CO. 
128 ‘conomy Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 





PLEASE MENTION AMERICAN © 
AGRICULTURIST WHEN. WRITING 
ADVERTISERS 

















GARMENTS which are kept free 
from spots give greater service and 
an added feeling of self-respect. The 
following are some of the more com- 
mon spots and the methods of re- 
moval which can be used in the home: 
Tea and Coffee— Boiling water 
poured through the spot. If obstinate, 
rub with glycerine, after soaking in 
cold water. Leave it on several hours, 
then wash with cold water and soap. 

Ink—Moisten with salt and lenion 
juice and lay in the sun, or use oxalic 
acid and Javelle, applying a few drops 
of one, then of the other, .until the 
spot disappears, then rinse in boiling 
water. Wash in either fresh or sour 
milk. 

Iron Rust—Lemon juice and salt 
and treat as for ink. 

Soot—Rub- with 
wash. 

Mildew—Soak in weak solution of 
chloride of lime or Javelle water, and 
rinse well in cold water. 

Recipe for Javelle Water—One Ib. 
washing soda, 1 qt. boiling water, 1%4 
Ib. chloride of lime, 2 qts. of cold 
water. Put soda in an agate pan ana 
add boiling water. Mix the lime in 
cold water, let the mixture settle, and 
pour the clear liquid into the dissolv- 
ing soda. Put in colored bottle, as 
light affects the strength of the mix- 
ture. 

Grease—There are two ways of re- 
moving grease spots—one by absorb- 
ing and the other by dissolving the 
grease. Magnesium, fuller’s earth, 
starch, or French chalk may be used 
for absorbing. Cover the spot with 
the powder, being sure to have some 
blotting paper underneath the mate-- 
rial and some over the powder, place 
a warm iron on top and the grease 
will be drawn out into the powder. 
After removing the powder, brush 
thoroughly. Gasoline, ether, alcohol 
or chloroform may be used for dis- 
solving grease spots. Place a soft 
blotting paper under the spot and ap- 
ply the dissolving agent with a soft 
cloth, rubbing lightly to hasten the 
dissolving process and prevent thé 
grease from setting on the edges. Al- 
ways brush out all dust before at- 
tempting to remove spots, as the dust 
is likely to form a dark ring. 

Paint—Wash~in kerosene, 


dry cornmeal, 


turpen- 


Simple But Attractive 


The simplest possible little baby 
dress, which yet has possibilities for 
the use of the hand work which al- 


ways makes a child’s dress attractive, 
is No. 8240. The dress may have 
smocking on the shoulders or tiny 
tucks to take up the fulness. It has 
short kimona sleeves with turned 
back cuffs and even the most inex- 
perienced mother could make it with- 
out difficulty. 

No. 8240 cuts in sizes %, 1, 3, and 5 
years. Size 1 year requires 1% yards 
36-inch material. Price 12¢c stamps. 

A school girl’s dress should be sim- 
ple, washable if possible, and becom- 
ing in color and line. No. 1322 ful- 
fills all these requirements. It is easy 
to make, and easy to launder, yet has 
a stylish effect. By the use of con- 
trasting material, and Peter Pan col- 
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Removing The Annoying Spot and Stain 
Hints on Sewing, Cooking and Other Household Duties 


tine, benzine or gasoline. The above 
directions work satisfactorily for white 
materials. On colored materials, the 
color of the cloth is removed with the 
stain. This, however, is often more 
desirable than the stain. 

Fruits and Vegetables—Pour boil- 
ing water through the spot, then rub 
on borax, or use Javelle solution and 
boiling water in equal quantities as 
last resort, then rinse in boiling water. 


Chicken A La New Jersey 
MRS. RALPH CAMPBELL 


My husband is so very fond of this 
dish that he is forever trying to tell 
ether people how to cook it “his” 
way. 

He calls it 
New Jersey.” 

Take two half grown broilers. 
Clean and cut up. Scald and skin the 
feet. Now take feet, hearts, livers, 
gizzards and necks, and put in a sauce 
pan with cold water and about a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Let come to a boil 
and cook until tender. The cold 
water brings out the strength for the 
gravy. 

Now take the legs and other pieces, 
and salt and pepper. Roll each piece 
well in flour and fry in a frying pan 
in hot lard or lard and butter. After 
it is well browned, add hot water and 
cook until tender, then let water fry 
out and take up chicken on a platter. 

Pour into the pan the stock from 
the giblets and thicken for gravy. 

With this we would suggest the real 
southern Corn Bread recommended by 
Mrs. M. S. Josten, which should be 
served hot with the chicken and will 
add immensely to the delight of the 
meal. 


“Fried Chicken a La 


Corn Bread 


2 cups corn meal 

1 cup wheat flour 

1 pinch salt 

% cup sugar 

se ir milk, 

soda 

Stir in enough sour milk to make 
stiff batter. Add 1 teaspoon of soda. 
Pour in a round tin well greased, 
steam 1% hours. 

Bake 15 minutes. 

For dessert we suggest one which 


Dresses For the Kid dies 


lar and cuffs this can be made a dress 
of which the little girl will be very 
proud. 

No. 1322 cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 
and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards 
36-inch material with 4 yard 36-inch 
contrasting. Price 12c stamps. 

To order, write your name and ad- 
dress plainly, enclose 12c in stamps 
or coins for each pattern ordered, and 





send your_order to Fashion Depart- | 


,; ment. Every pattern is seam-allowing 
and guaranteed to fit perfectly. 


eh ndrk do OC Akkete t Sek hed derkerde a A oo 


the husband of Mrs. Edelblute consiq 
ers fit for a king. She says that with 
plenty of bread and butter ang milk 
this dish often makes a light supper 
for the family, but suggests jt as a 
particularly enticing dessert, 
Apple Dainty 

Peal, core and dice as for Salad six 
large, but not too sour apples, and 
mix with I cup of nut meats (pre. 
ferably hickory, nut). Beat i cup of 
thick cream quite stiff, sweeten and 
flavor to suit taste and add to the 
above mixture. This will serve 6 
people with quite generous helpings, 


An Inexpensive Apron 

The bungalow apron has become 
the standard kitchen uniform for the 
woman who does her own house work 
This slip-over model is.cut on gener. 
ous lines and comes in becoming 
colors. It is made of excellent quality 
printed percale and bound with self. 








colored material. It has a tie sash, 
good-sized pocket, and pear! button 
trimming. This comes from one of 
New ‘York’s best department stores, 
and is a real bargain. We advise our 
readers to order severai at a time. 

Colors: lavender, blue, brown and 
green, with white. 

There are three sizes, 36-38, 40-42 
44-46, . 

Price, postage prepaid, $1. 
R. W. 13. 

Directions for Ordering: Write 4 
sired size and color clearly. Add your 
mame and full address and enclos 
money order or check for the cor 
amount. 

Readers are warned that cash 
sent at their own risk. No goods af 
sent C. 0. D. This apron may be & 
changed if unsatisfactory, or mone! 
will be refunded. In every case ™ 
turn immediately to the store sending 
it, informing them of the reason fF 
the return and what adjustment is de- 
sired. In case of any difficulty, co™ 
municate immediately with 
Fashion Editor, American Agricul 
ist. yMerehandise,avill beheld for f 
weeks. after the, illustration appeal 


nip o “oo ¥ 
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Ni my last article, I told the general 
Principles for the home-canning of 
meats and this week I want to urge 
women who put up winter supplies to 
yse every available part of the meat. 
The more variety, the better the ap- 

tites and the old days of salt pork 
and boiled potatoes have much to 
answer for in the way of poor diges- 
tion and worse dispositions. Not 
only guest, but the family as well will 
welcome “something different” from 
one of the ever-ready jars on the 
shelf. Here are some ways of using 
left-overs: - 
Soups 

Having canned the greater part of 
your meat, you will find that there 
are many bones and boney parts left 
to be disposed of. Wash these left- 
overs, place in a thoroughly clean 
boiler, cover with cold water, salt, 
and cook till meat drops from bones, 
and a little of the broth, cooled in a 
saucer, jells. Or, if desired, onions, 
carrots, celery, tomatoes, parsley, corn, 
lima beans, rice, spaghetti, any or all 
of these vegetables or cereals, or oth- 
ers, may be cooked and canned with 
the soup stock. When done, pack into 
hot jars and sterilize three hours. 

The meat which has been removed 
from the bones may be packed with 
the soups or made into potted meat. 
Run through food chopper. Season 
with salt, pepper, and sage. Pack 
into jars, pour in soup stock to fill 
to within 1 inch of the top. Sterilize 
three hours. 

Liver 

Soak liver in salted water for. two 
hours. Slice. Season with salt and 
pepper. Dip in flour. Fry nice and 
brown, though not crisp. Pack into 
jars, add enough pan drippings to re- 
heat when opened. Nicely fried onions 
or slices of browned bacon may be 
canned with liver. Sterilize three 
hours. 

Tongue 

Beef, veal, lamb, or pork tongues 
should be cleaned, salted heavily, and 
left standing 10 hours. Boil and re- 
move tough skin. Slice. Fill into 
jars. Add enovgh of the liquid in 
which they were cooked to cover meat., 
However, if this is too salty, dilute 
with water. A few drops of “liquid 
smoke” may be added if the taste is 
liked. Sterilize three hours. 


. Heart 

Clean heart.as if for immediate use. 
Soak in salt water two hours. Make 
a dressing of bread crumbs, finely 
chopped onions, and beaten eggs. 
Season with salt and pepper, moisten 
with a little beef broth or boiling 
water. Stuff heart. Now place in 2 
Toasting pan in which some drippings 
have been heating. Sear nicely on 
all sides, sprinkle with a little salt, 
Pepper, and flour, add a little boiling 
Water, Baste occasionally until done. 
Slice, pack into warm jars, among 
Which divide gravy ‘proportionately. 
Sterilize three hours. Onions and 
tomatoes may be cooked and packed 
With the heart with pleasing results. 

Suet 

Cut into 1 inch cubes. Fill as many 
Pats as can be conveniently placed in 
oven. Keep oven hot enough to render 
fat though not to burn it. Drain’ into 
warm jars. Sterilize three hours. 

We select about the first of Novem- 
ber as poultry butchering day, and 
kill and dress everything we do not 
wish to carry over. The next day we 
st to work canning. Approved ge- 
tipes for fowls are as follows: 


Fried Chicken or Rabbit 
Ronpes as if for immediate use. Cool 
i night. Next day cut into pieces 
od anning, wipe dry, season with salt 
eae dip in flour of cracker 
om 8 if liked, and fry a nice brown. 
bines into hot jars, add enough drip- 
_,* make “milk gravy when 

“a. Sterilize three hours. 


Roast Fowl 


Hens, ducks; } 
‘ +} geese; turkéys, guinea 
_ or gdfMe birds may be?ised. 
n, dress, cool over night. Next 


erican Agriculturist, November 11, 


More About Canning Meat 


Mrs. R. C. Kramer Gives New Recipes 


1922 


day wipe thoroughly dfy, pin strips of 
bacon or fat pork on breast, place in 
roasting pans in which some grease 
has heated. Sear on all sides. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, add 4% cup of 
boiling water. Baste frequently till 
done through, though not necessarily 
tender.- Cut for canning, either cut- 
ting from bones or not, as preferred. 
Pack into warm jars, adding gravy. 
Sterilize three hours. 


Potted Chicken 

If the meat has been cut from the 
bones, remove what is left. Run 
through food chopper, season with 
salt .and pepper—about 114 teaspoon- 
fuls of salt and % teaspoonful of pep- 
per to i lb. of meat. Pack into jars, 
covering meat with soup stock or 
chicken gravy. Sterilize three hours. 

The bones and the cleaned, scalded 
and skinned feet of fowls ma‘ be then 
cooked for soup. 


Smothered Chicken 

1 four-lb. hen, 2 onions sliced, 2 
carrots, cut fine, 2 tablespoonfuls to- 
matoes, 2 tablespoonfuls grease, 1 pt. 
peas. P 
Also, salt, pepper, paprika, and 
flour. Heat grease in frying pan. Cut 
chicken into convenient pieces for 
canning. Wipe dry. Sear to a nice 
brown. Add onions and brown 
lightly. Now pour in 2 cupfuls of 
boiling water. Add carrots, tomatoes, 
peas, and seasoning. Simmer 1 hour 
for canning, about 2% hours, or until 
meat is tender for immediate use, in 
which case thicken gravy and serve. 
If canning, pack into hot jars and 
sterilize three hours. ' 


From Now Till Christmas 

Beginning with this issue, every 
number of the magazine will contain 
at least one suggestion for a home- 
made gift *° 

Because of the lack of space, direc- 
tions for making cannot always: be 
printed, but may always be obta.ued 
by sending stamps to cover cost which 
will be given in each case. 

“Pin-Money Pointers,” a series of 
short yet practical articles, telling 
how other women have made extra 
mon& at home, will also be printed 
at frequent intervals. These offer sug- 
gestions for Christmas givers and in 
the same way the gift suggestions of- 
fer a possible market for the woman 
who is clever with her hands. 


Make a Sweater For Him 
For the man who is out of doors 
a great deal no gift is more welcome 
than a warm sweater which can be 
worn under his coat as an additional 





protection against the cold. Grey, 
khaki or navy blue are favorite 
colors, aT 

This is a. smart but serviceable. 


wm 44 6 that Never disappoints. Isn’t 
Or | a coffee of that stamp THE 
ine | i kind of coffee YOU are look- 
wn uae §6ing for? 

u : 1, 3 and 5 Lb. Packages Only 


: Meet ets) WHITE House is a coffee 








M Wonderful Stock Raising Country 


~// Vast stretches of undeveloped fertile agricultural land of 
the highest productiveness await the settler in Western 





Sey Canada. Thel the same character of soil as 


and possesses E 
" that which has produced the high quality of cereals that 
have carried off the world’s premier honors so many times 
in the past ten years. 


iP Native Grasses are 
"M9 Rich and Abundant 


Aff 



















y Cattle fatten upon them without any grain being fed. 

WY , Limited capital on high-priced lands is not a success, neither 

can the tenant burdened with high rents hope to succeed. 

The place to overcome these is in Western Canada — 

where land is cheap where a home may be made at low 
cost, and where datrying, mixed farming and stock- 
raising give an assured profit. 

Land may be purchased from the Railway Companies 

or from responsible land companies or from private 

owners. Free homestead of 160 acres each areto 

be had in the more remote districts. 

For illustrated literature, maps, descrip- 

tion of farm opportunities in Manitoba, 

Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Co- 

bia, reduced railway rates,etc.,write 


O. G. Rutledge 
301 E. Genesee St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


\ : 
. Authorized Agont Dept. of Immi- ZZ 
tion an ization, = a 
\\ gration and Colonis EE 


———_—_— se 











A Stove for a Dime 


For all uses around the farm and house 
where heat is needed in a hurry. Don’t 
wait for the big fire in the kitchen range 
for your early breakfast. 











Sterno Canned Heat Folding Stove 


Will be sent to you upon receipt of this ad and 10c. by Sterno 
Corp., 9 East 37th Street, New York, Dept. F. 




















BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address 
by the author. 


America’s Pioneer JH, Clay Glover Co. Inc, 
* Dog Remedies $129 West 24th St. New York 


High School Course il 
in 2 Years “You can_ complete 


‘this simplified High} | 
School Course at home 
inside two . Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to col and the leading professions. This 
described in our 


and thirty-six courses 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 2 








AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-87, Drexel Ave. & 58th St.. CHICAGO 


WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year ...-.-......----++-........ 


MEN—BOYS OVER 16 yFRANKLIN INSTITUTE, reot.t.208 Rochester, N. Y. 

e § : y out charge, (1) Sample 

SOURS WRITE BEDIATELY rg eee eee Tae 
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Big Opportu jobs now obtainable, | > sovernment 





sent 3fpon fSceipt of 10c in=stamps <7 


style. Directions for making will maap 
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Steady Work, ; 0 Lavaies. | Paid Vacations, F $ ernment examinations; (3) List 


Common Education Sufficient == grt MN o> ops5t, ccoctawseiy PGE Cis 2a ck wsceccens signee 
Send Coupon Today—SURE °° address 
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Reviewing the Latest Markets and Prices 


State Cabbage Dominates Market 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


PPROXIMATELY one half of the 

cabbage now being shipped 
throughout the United States is be- 
ing shipped by up-state New. York. 
Long Island has become a negligible 
factor. Wisconsin is the next heaviest 
shipper after up-state. To November 
1 of this year appre tely 28,130 
cars of cabbage e shipped 
throughout the country as against 
22,460 last year in the same period. 

An examination of ma™:et reports 
issued by the State Department of 
Farms and Markets shows that this 
season's bulk shipments from up- 
state started about the middie of 
October. Up-state bulk domestic 
white cabbage was first quoted on 
October 14 ‘when the market opened 
at $20@25 per ton for best stock. 

By the end of a _ week's time 
prices declined to $14@15 per ton. 
Thereupon prices slowly recovered by 
the end of the month to as high as 
$19 per ton. Rut under a limited 
demand and liberal receipts, prices 
at the beginning of November 
slumped somewhat. 

Prices for white Danish cabbage 
opened on October 18 at $20@22 bulk 
per ton. The market on this variety 
held much more steady than that on 
white domestic. At the end of the 
month, prices declined about $2 per 
ton and continued at that level 
throughout the first days of Novem- 
ber. 

The market for red Danish cabbage 
opened at $30@35-_per ton on October 
24. These prices practically re- 
mained unchanged during the period 
under consideration. Occasionally as 
high as $40 per ton was paid for fancy 
stock. The supply of this kind so 
far has been very limited. 


== More Dollars—= 


FOR YOUR 


Farm Product; 


E WILL MARKET practically any 
FARM PRODUCT for you We 
will turn it all ito as quickly as 
possibile, at tull market value for the 
quality consigned, and mail check to you 
as soon as sold 
Absolutely all 


cash 


moneys received for con- 
signor's less transportation char- 
ges (uniess prepaid) and our selling 
charge will be remitted 

Claims tor loss or damages will be filed 
thru this office free of charge if you so 


desire 

beessen Poultry, Eggs, 

Dried Beans, Butter,: 

Honey. Syrup, Fruit 
and Vegetables 


anv of the m carlots or less, 5 per 
cent selling charge. Shipping directions 
284 Washington St.. this city On all 
ountry dressed meats, 5 per cent selling 
charge and shipping directions, West 
Washington markets 

LIVE STOCK—S$1.25 each on cattle, 15¢ 
each on lambs, 30 each on calves, 2 per 
cent on hogs. Shipping directions N. Y 
Sto kyards or Jersey City stockyards 
HAY AND GRAIN—Write for shipping 
directions Write for free market quota- 
tienes to Department “A”. Ask for them 





goods 


nove 


today. 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


Established 1856 

Main Office. Dept. “A” 

234 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 
BRANCHES 

DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Grace 
Ave., West Weskingeee Market. N.Y 
LIVE STOCK New Y« Stock Yards. 

Foot West eoth Street 
HOGS New York Stock Yards, 
Foot West @th Street . 


Ss, SLEEPI ee “FREE 


GiRis! a is mE Peauty”’ the 
aes big doll of ali, About 16 inches 
Areal SLE nea) to with mov. 
the EL and legs. “Smilin eauty 
wears a tty lace trimmed deers, hat, 
shoes and stockings. She has big blue 
movable eyes, rosy, cheeks and long curly 
hair. You jv st can’t help loving her. Ste 
is yours FREE — POSTPAID for sell- 
ing only 20 p ges fancy Post Cards at 
lic. (T'S casy, Only an evening of 
ne i 
two toot peaeant or — ing work Ady 
SUN MFG.CO... DEPT.GG1 CHICAGO 





LIVE 











Trend of the Market 


Fruits—The demand for fancy, 
well-colored Snow, Baldwin, Mc- 
Intosh, Greening and Twenty Ounce 
apples was moderately active last 
week. Poor and ordinary apples of 
all varieties met a very limited de- 
mand. On Nov. 1 prices were as fol- 
lows per bbl.: “A” grade 2%-inch to 
3-inch; Baldwins $3.50@4.50; Green- 
ings $3@5.50; Hubbardston $3@3.50; 
King $4@5; McIntosh $5@7; North- 
ern Spy $4@7; Snow $4@5.50; 
Twenty Ounce 2.50@4;: Weaithy 
$3@4:; Wolf River $3@4.50; unclassi- 
fied 2%-inch to 3-inch $2@3, a few 
sales higher. Per bu. bskt: Soft red 
varieties $1.25@2. Bulk hand picked, 
orchard run, culls out 2%-inch and 
upward; Greenings $1.50 @2.50; 
Baldwins $1.75@2.50 bbl. measure. 

The grape market during the week 
was dull and week and prices regis- 
tered further declines. On Nov. 1 
Cencords brought 60@65c p 12-qt 
bskt for best stock, ordinary 50@55c. 
These prices were about 50c p bskt 
less than those prevailing at the be- 
ginning of the month previous. 

Kieffer pears were practically neg- 
lected during the week. The best sold 
on Nov. 1 at $2.50@3 p bbl, fancy 
$3.25 @3.50, extra fancy $4, ordinary 
$1.50@2. The week’s market was 


100-Ib. bag, fancy $1.75. Orange Co. 
reds, best $1.50@1.65, ordinary $1@ 
1.25; best yellows $1.50@1.75, or- 
dinary $1.25 @1.35. 

The carrot market was steady dur- 
ing the week. Prices closed about 15c 
p bag higher than the previous week. 
On Nov. 1, best carrots sold mostly 
at $1.35@1.40 per 100 pound bag, 
fancy $1.50. 

The seagon’s highest price for up- 
state lettuce was realized during the 
week when fancy, clean, well headed 
stock sold as high as $4.50 p cra. 
The market closed fairly steady on 
fancy stock. On Nov. 1, the best let- 
tuce brought $2.75@3 p cra, fancy, 
few sales $3.25@3.50, ordinary $1@2. 
New Jersey lettuce was poor and 
ranged from 50c@$1.50. 

Receipts of celery were moderate 
last week. The market was moder- 
ately active for fancy, well blanched 
medium sized _ stock. Best rough 
celery per two-thirds crate sold on 
Nov. 1 at $2.25@2.50, fancy $2.75, 
ordinary $1.75@2. Large crates best 
$4@4.50, ordinary $3.50 @3.75. 

Dairy Products—Under lighter re- 
ceipts due to lessened production, the 
butter market durmg the week dis- 
played such strength that prices on 
nearly all grades advanced. Storage 
goods also shared the better demand 





Eges, Nearbys (Per dozen) 
Hennery, whites, extra fancy 
Extra first 
Firsts 
Gathered, whites, 
Lower grades 
Hennery browns, extra fancy 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, 
Extra first 
Firsts 


Butter, (Per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high 
Extra (92 score) 
State dairy (salted), 
Good to prime 
Hay and Straw, 
Timothy No. 
Timothy No, 
Shipping hay 
Fancy light clover mixec 
Oat straw No. 
Rye straw No. 


score . 


fine to fancy 


Live Poultry, 
Fowls, colored fancy, 
Fowls, leghorns, 
Chickens, 
Turkeys 


Live Stock (Cents per Ib.) 
. good to medium 
common to good 
common to good 
, common tc 


Yorkers 


Express lots (Per Ib.) 
heavy 

fancy, 

colored, fancy, 


Hogs, 





Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special in- 
terest to eastern farmers sold on November 1: 


extra tancy... 


Large bales (Per ton) 


New York Buffalo Phila. 
82@B5x 
76@8Ic 
66@75c 
@@75c 
SW@59c 
67@7\1c 
57@60c 
52@55c 
45@55e 


72@75c 
S3@55c 


63@65 58c 
53@55c 


50a50%c 
49@49' 4c 
38@46c 


33@37¢ 


51@52¢ 
49@50c 
a 47c 
9G 45c 


$25@26 
$24@25 
$22@23 
$2526 


$19@20 
$16@18 
$13@14 
$18@19 
$12.50@13 


$14 
$22@24 


. 
24@26c 
15@18~ 
21@23c 


23@ 24e 
14@18c 
17@19¢c 
45@S0c 


, 4@25e 
17@19c 


11@12c 
24@3%c 

7@9c 

3@4c 
94@9%c 


9@13c 
4@4c 
1 2@ 14%c 
7@7“Yc 
oa Oe 








weak except for 
fancy, large pears. Fancy Bosc sold 
at $8@8.50, ordinary $5@6; best 
Kieffers $2.50@3, fancy $3.25@3.50, 
ordinary $1. 2; seckel, best $7@ 
7.50, fancy, large $8@8.50, ordinary 
$5@6. Per bu. bskt: Kieffer 50c@ $1; 
Seckel best, $2.25; fancy $2.50; 


9 


ordinary $1.75@2. 


generally dull and 


50@ 


Peaches, plums and prunes were 
searce during the week. The demand 
was limited for quinces except those 
of large size. The best No. 1 stock 
sold mostly at $1.50 p bu. bskt, fancy 
$1.62@1.75; ordinary $1@1.25. 

Vegetables—Owing to liberal sup- 
plies and a limited demand the pota- 
to market closed dull and weak. On 
Nov. 1, Long Island Green Mountains 
No. 1 sold at $2.75@3 bulk p 180 Ibs. 
('p-state round whites No. 1 sold at 
$2.40 @ 2.50. 

The 
steady 
Danish 
ly $20 
white 
fancy, 


cabbage market was dull but 
during the week. On Nov. 1, 
white cabbage brought most- 
p ton, ordinary $18; domestic 
$14@15; Danish red $30@35, 
large few sales $40. 
200 cars of onions 
New York City 
75 cars came from 
New York, 70 from Indiana, 40 from 
Ohio, and 20 from Michigan. Prices 
closed higher than the week previous. 
On Novy. 1, Western and Central N. Y. 
yellow onions sold at $1.50@1.65 p 


Approximately 
were received in 
last week. About 


for cheaper butter created by scar- 
city of fancy fresh. 

Several carloads of Canadian but- 
ter arrived during the week. The 
quality was irregular, some lots be- 
ing strictly fresh and high grade 
whereas much was poor. On Nov. 1 
there were 10,806,000 Ibs. of butter 
in cold storage or about 4,000,000 
lbs. less than on Nov. 1, 1921. 


New York state cheese sold as fol- 
lows on Nov. 1: Whole milk short 
held flats, colored or white 261427c; 
fresh specials 2644 @27c; average run 
25% @26c; fair to good 24% @25c; 
lower grades 20@23%c; twins, held 
specials 25% @26%c; .average run 
25% @26; Young American 25%@ 
26%e; single daisies 25% @26c; 
double daisies 25@26c. Skims 19@ 
20c: Swiss cheese, fancy, 32@36c; No. 
1, 28@31ic; No. 2, 23@27c p Ib. 

Eggs and © Poultry—Receipts of 
strictly fresh eggs were light last 
week. Dealers gave preference to 
good storage eggs rather than to 
second grades.of the so-called fresh 
eges. The market closed strong and 
steady on fancy, fresh new laid eggs. 

On Nov. 1, heavy dry picked 
dressed fowls sold at 32@33c p Ib.; 
dry-picted chickens 28 @38c; scalded 
dressed fowl, heavy weight 30c, light 
weight 20@ 28c. 

.. Hay—Receipts of hay ‘continued 
light Jasb week with priees steady. 


Prices closed at about the same 
the week previous. 

Live Stock—Calves and hogs (de. 
clined slightly toward the end of the 
week. Other live stock held ste ady, 

Grain—The following were the o ash 
grain quotations on Oct. 31: At New 
York: No. 2, red wheat, $1.36 1, P bu; 
No. 2 mixed durum, $1.19: Corn, 
No. 2, mixed, 87%c; White oats No. 
2, 55@55%c; No. 3, 53@52%c; rye 
97%c; barley malting 81@83c. : 

At Chicago: Corn, white, No. » 
67% @69%c; yellow corn, No. 3. 
66@69%c; white oats, No. 2, 424% @ 
45c; No. 3, 41% @43c. 

Feeds—Buffalo Market, carlots ¢ 0. 
b. Buffalo, 100-lb sacks, p ton: Gluten 
feed, $38.75@39.50; cottonseed mea} 
36%, $46.50@47; cottonseed meal 
43%, $51@51.50; oil meal 33% to 
34%, local billed $51.50@52; drieg 
brewers’ grains $42@43: standard 
spring bran $29.30 @ 29.80; hard winter 
bran $31.55@32.05; standard spring 
bran $29.30@29.80; hard winter bran 
$31.55 @32.05; standard spring mig- 
dlings. $30.30@30.80; choice flour 
middlings $34.50 @ 34.80; white 
hominy $34.30 @ 34.80. 

Horses—The following prices were 
obtained at auction at New York on 
sound fresh westerns, over 1300 
Ibs., $175; under 1300 Ibs., $150; 
second hand, serviceably sound farm 
horses, $100. 


Wholesale Prices at Trenton, N. J. 


The following wholesale prices at 
Trenton, -N. J.,.on Nov. 1, were fur- 
nished through the courtesy of the 
New Jersey Department of Agricuj- 
ture: Eggs, nearby mixed colors, p 
doz. 51@53c; hay baled p ton, No. 2 
mixed, $17@18, No. 1 rye straw $20: 
oat straw $14@16; livestock, calves, 
good to medium, p Ib., 10@12c; lambs, 
per lb., 7@10c; sheep, common to 
good, p Ib., 3@5c; hogs, common to 
good, p Ib., 8c; bulls, p Ib., 34 4c 


as 


Making Oil From Crop Waste 


Although there are a 
pruductive sources of vegetable otls 
used in the arts and in_the manu- 
facture of food products, investigation 
by the United States Depariment ot 
Agriculture indicates that valuabie 
edible oils may be obtained in paying 
quantities from ‘waste products and 
from seeds, such. as sunflowers, not 
yet grown to any great extent in this 
country. At the present time the 
principle sources of vegetabic oils are 
flaxseed, cottonseed, soy beans, coz 
ferms, peanuts, rape seed, etc. 

The development of tomato catsup 
and soup manufacture has resulted to 
a great production of tomato seed: 
each year that has been going to 
waste. The oil from these secds 49 
bee: found after refining to be a sult- 
able food. oil. By pressing, the yield 
iy increased to 20-or 22 per cent. In 
Italy, where the tomato-pulpiny k- 
dustry has been developed on a large 
ecale, tomato seed oil is a commervis! 
product. _It is estimated that the 
equivalen: of 1,500 tons of dry sced 
is produced annually In the United 
Stutes. Many hundred tons of Pild 
oi; seeds, principally brown :ustard 
and ‘charlock, are obtained in the 
ecreenings from the grain. clevatore 
in the northwest. Most of the oll 
from these seeds is used in the masu- 
facture of soap and other technica! 
products. 

The sunflower is a possible source 
of oil a large quantity of it having 
been made from sunflower seed ! 
Russia before the war. The coid- 
pressed oi] !s used for culinary om 
other purposes where a_ high-grast 
edibie oi] is required, while the ho 
pressed is employed in making soaps 
and Russian varnishes. It is possible 
that the sunflower may some (ay de® 
ean {portant ofl-producing plant ‘= 
this country. The crop’is now grown 
to quite an extent in some parts of te 
country for poultry feed. A:thousn 
during the war there was a scarcit/ 
of fats and ofls in some countries, ft 
seams that there are plenty of soures 
from which to obtain them ix this 
country. 


humber of 


Farm-Made Butter. — Pennsy: lvania 
in 1919 spld 25,726,546 pounds ot 
farm-made butter and outclassed 18 
“nearest eompetitor, * New Yerk state, ; 
by -over ten million pounds. 
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GRADE 
: SERPs 
FILLING 


Fountain: 





~ Pen 


Given For 
Only 2 





Reward S&S. P. C. 
No. 3— This 
handsome and 
reliable Fountain 
Pen will please 
you. Illustration 
shows exact size. 
Is made of a fine 
hand turned_rub- 
ber and has a 
solid gold point, 
guaranteed 14- 
karat gold and 
tipped with hard 
iridium. All you 
have to do is 
place the point in 
a bottle of ink 
and press the 
inner bulb. This 
dip - in - the - ink 
self-filler makes 
using a fountain 
pen a real joy. To 
add to the value 
of this pen, it has 
a pocket clip. 


Our Liberal 
Gift Offer—One 
of these splendid 
Self-Filling Foun- 
tain Pens will be 
sent free, post- 
paid, for only 2 
one-year sub- 
scriptions for 
American  Agri- 
culturist at $1.00 
each or 4 six- 
months subscrip- 
tions at 50 cents 
each. If you pre- 
fer a Ladies’ 
Fountain Pen, 
ask for Reward 
303.° Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 





American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 
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NE of the econpmic causes which 

worked against wool and mut- 
ton production on eastern farms was 
the free range of the west. 
possible extensive grazing of large 
flocks of sheep with practically nv 
cost for food. This made it impos- 
sible for eastern sheep growers to 


compete on the market with the 
product from the range territory. 
However, the situation has now 


changed and the trend of sheep pro- 
duction is again turning toward the 
eastern states and at present the 
amount of wool and mutton produced 
fis about equally divided between the 
east and the west. 

Of course, the dog menace is 
serious in some localities. Publtc 
sentiment is needed to enforce the 
dog laws now in force for the protec- 
tion.of the industry. The question of 
fencing is quite a problem, but one 
which is being readily met by eastern 
farmers when they are determined to 
raise mutton and wool. 

The trend of favor is toward the 
general purpose breeds of sheep, for 





with them, a livestock man can make 


It made | 


lowed by the older sheep. The 
ground is then turned under and so 
the spread of infection is checked. 


Holsteins Average $452 At 
Avondale 

Forty-two Holsteins were sold _ at 
the Avondale Farm just out of Brick- 
ville, Canada, recently, bringing an 
average of $452 per head. The total 
sales amounted to $18,995. Very few 
animals brought low prices. Some 
young stock were included in the low 
figures. 

Avondale is rich in the 
May Echo Sylvia, famous 
world record production. 
the animals were line bred grand- 
daughters of May Echo Sylvia. She 
herself was at the sale and attracted 
a great deal of attention. She is now 
in her 14th year but looks more like 
an 8-year old. She is believed to be safe 
in calf, due to freshen next April. An 
attendant at the sale told visitors that 
it is now quite impossible to milk May 
Echo with just the use of an ordinary 
milk pail. Special arrangements must 


blood of 
for her 


Many of 





Substantial Farm Teams Like These Are Still in Good Demand 


Many farmers, fearing that tractors and trucks would take the place of 


horses, have stopped raising colts. 


As a result, reports state, the prices for 


sound work horses are not only advancing, but there has been an increase in 


the tradings on tlfe more principal 
have been supplemented by the 


horse markets. 
automobile 


may” 
have 


The driving horse 


and the family nag may 


succumbed to the “flivver” but the old farm team, such as are pictured here, 


are far from extinction. 


Tractors work profitably where there are level fields 


with not too many stones and on large farms where a machinery investment 


can be used constantly, 
the hilly and stony field, 


but for certain kinds of work, 
the farm team is still supreme. 


farm and 
be a long 


the small 
It will 


time before the automobile puts Dobbin in the class with the Buffalo. 


both ends meet by producing both 
wool and lambs. Most successful 
sheep men are now laying particular 
attention to the lambs and the ap- 
petite of city people is growing for 
good mutton. The source of mutton 
in the days to come is the farm flock. 


Make Waste Land Productive 


The many acres of so-called waste 
land in the. east. are pariicularly 
adapted for the economical produc- 
tion of wool and mutton. Splendia 
work is being done on the govern- 
ment farm at Beltsville, Md., where 
258 sheep are now thriving on 30 
acres. In 1915 this same land would 
not support 30 sheep.. Lime and 
leguminous crops have done the trick. 
Forage crops, grown in rotation will 
supply cheap food for the sheep and 
by their rotation will eliminate much 
of chance of infection from stomach 
worm, which is one of the big causes 
of loss in the sheep business. 


For: example, the livestock man 
might fence off eight fields of four or 
five acres each. Wheat and rye can 


_ be seeded in the fall in several or 


the fields arfd when two or three 
inches high, the sheep can be turned 
in. After 10 to 14 days they can_go 
to the next field. In the spring, oats 
and Canada field peas, rape, soy- 
beans and millet can be grown in the 
various fields, and each divided sec- 
tion become a source of two or three 
crops during the season. . 


After being grazed by the sheep, 
the land is plowed and so the soil is 
improved and made ready for inten- 
sive cultivation when the sheep are 
moved on to new pastures. In order 
to control the stomach worm the 
lambs at the government farm are 
turned upon new pasture, later. fol- 


be made due to the fact that her 
udder hangs so close to the floor. 

Considering the blood lines of the 
animals placed on sale at the Avon- 
dale sale, purchasers obtained some 
extremely fine stock at what are con- 
sidered very reasonable prices. The 
owner of the*herd said that he was 
very well: satisfied with the results, 
although he said prices were not what 
they have been in the past. He feels 
that purchasers should be very well 
satisfied with the sale from every 
standard. 


Winners in Storrs Egg Contest 

A comparison of the four leading 
pens in each class of fowls entered in 
the International Egg Laying Contest 
at Storrs, Ct., for the year just closed 
is shown in the table below; for de- 
tails ‘concerning the contest and the 
winners, see page 358 this issue. 

In the Plymouth Rock Classes 


b Eggs 
Harry G. Culver, (Barred), 
Westhampton Beach, L. L. 2124 
Ww. H. B Kent, (Barred), 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 2043 


Ontario Agricultural College (Barred) 


Guelph, Ontario 1983 
H. E. Dennison (Barred) 
East Lansing, Mich. 1959 


In the White Wyandotte Classes 
F. P. Matteson, 


Davisville, R. I. 2167 
Woodbridge Orchards, 

Woodbridge, Ct. 2037 
Walter Bradbury, 

Tottington, England 2008 
Clemens J. Diemand, 

New Britain, Ct. 1823 

Rhode Island Red Classes 

The Orchards, ~ 

South Hadley, Mass. 1946 
Charles D. Peirce, 

1849 


Arnold Mills, R. IL. te 
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Eastern Breeders Coming Back To Sheep 


I’. S. Chapin, 


Longmeadow, Mass. * 1807 
John Z. Labelle,’ 
Ballouville, Ct. 1802 


White Leghorn Classes 
Hollywood Farm, 
Hollywood, Wash. 2218 
George B. Ferris, 


Grand Rapids, Mich 1955 
Rapp’s Leghorn Farm, 

Atlantic Highlands, N. J. (tie) 1937 
Andrew L. Ohr, 

Wallingford, Ct. (tie) 1937 
Goshen Poultry Club, 

yoshen, Ct. 1933 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


25 Registered Holstein Heifers 


An exceptionally fine lot of well-grown, 
marked 2 and 3 yr olds, mostly due 
fall and early winter. 

Buy the bunch and double your money. 
Registered service bulls. 
Two cars fine grade cows. 
J. A. LEACH. 





nicely 
to freshen this 


Phone 973. Cortland, N. Y¥. 





HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
fresh and ctose oy large and heavy producers. 
bred registered Holsteins all ages, your inquiry 

receive our best attention, 
Browncroft Farm, 


Pure 
will 


cGraw, New York 





____s« SHEEP _ BREEDERS 
REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


{ have some very fine breeding stock of both sexes for 
sale. Am especially strong in rams, 


ARTHUR S. DAVIS, Chili, N. Y. 


Fairholme Hampshire Downs 
Sired by an Advanced Registry Ram. Stock 
for sale. Earl D, Brown Hlion, N. Y. R. No. 2. 





SWINE BREEDERS 








FOR SALE 
LARGE YORKSHIRE BQARS 
well grown for their age and vigorous. Ready 


for immediate service, 
HEART'S DELIGHT FARM 
Chazy, N. Y. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Ilighwood Berkshires have always been noted. for size 
—_ prolificacy. Weaned pigs from unrelated litters 
ready for shipment. #4, . & H. B. Harpending, 
Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. eatin 


CHESTER WHITES & O. I. C. World’s Grand 
Champion Bloodlines; all ages, $10.00 each and up. 
Prepaid. GEO. F. GRIFFIE, Newville, Pa., R 


No. 3. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


(@_ HWUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS | 


Pallets, Bar ck, Brown Leghorn 
Ancona, White Leghorn, Minorca, Ete, 
Free Circulars. 


. E. 8. Hummer & Co. Frenchtown, N. J. 


“SPECIAL FALL PRICES 
DUCKS, GEESE AND TURKEYS 
suy now and save money. Write your wants 
faction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
H. A. SOUDER, Box G, Sellersville, Pa, 


Satis- 





PULLETS 
Real Pullets—the kind that lay when eggs are 
high. Barred and White Rocks and mixed pullets a 
specialty. Write your wants. We ship C.0.D. Satis- 

faction and safe arrival guaranteed. ’ 
Edwin Souder, Sellersville, Pa, 


———$$$$—____.. 





BABY CHICKS 


Get a bunch of early chicks. Have that idle brood- 
er earning money. The first broilers are the money 
makers. Prices now: Buff, Barred Rocks, Reds, An- 
conas, Minoreas, 18 each; White, Brown, Buff Leg- 
horns, 16c each; Broiler chicks, 12¢ each. Write for 
prices for future delivery. Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
by Parcel Post. Nunda Poultry Farm, Nunda, N, Y. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


Large stock. Toms $12.00. Hens $10.00 


Will Be Ready to Ship Nov. 15, 1922 
Will Be Shipped in Order as Received 


George A. Blair, Lebanon, N. Y. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 














NEWFOUNDLAND. PUPPIES 
A dog that deserves his name—your ancestors’ 
favorite. Male pup, $40.00; female pup, $30.00. Sat- 
isfaction and safe arrival guarant 
Edwin Souder, Sellersville, Pa. 











AUCTIONEERS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
at world’s Original and Greatest School and become 
Independent with no capital invested. Write today 
for free catalog. 
JONES NAT'L SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, ti. 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
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GIVE,.WINGS T0+WORDS!. 


Sped onward by the responsive keys of the Underwood Portable}, 
thought becomes. swifter in its. flight; writing is made. easier;) 


understanding becomes surer—mind- 1s brought nearer to mind. 


The Portable is obtainable at Underwood offices in all principal cities, or direct from Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc., Underwood Bldg., N. Y. 


IT WEIGHS 9% LBS. CASED. PRICE $50 IN THE. U. $, A. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET., 
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“The Machine You Will 


Eventually Carry”? 
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